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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
- 

HE eightieth birthday of the Queen, which is to be cele- 
brated in London on June 3rd, actually fell on Wednesday 
last, and was celebrated on that day at Windsor, throughout 
the provinces and the Empire, and in many parts of the 
United States, with the greatest enthusiasm, and without a 
touch of anything that was formal or perfunctory. No one 
was under orders to celebrate the event, but yet it is not too 
much to say that there was hardly a British subject who did 
not do reverence to the Queen either in thought, word, or 
deed, for the grandeur, and yet simplicity, of the Queen’s 
nature has sunk very deep into the hearts of her people. 
There has probably never before in the history of the world 
been a Monarch who was loved so entirely for her own sake, 
and out of admiration for her high character. Though there 
isno touch of what Coleridge called “ servile jure-divino 
Royalism ” in the hearts of those who are proud to be subjects 
of the Queen, the love and loyalty felt for her is without 

measure or reserve. 











We cannot give the details of the various ceremonies of 
congratulation at Windsor, but undoubtedly the serenade in 
the Grand Quadrangle of the Castle by the Windsor and Eton 
Madrigal and Choral Societies and the Eton and Windsor 
choirs, numbering two hundred and sixty-eight voices, was 
the most beautiful and impressive. The National Anthem 
was first sung, and then the Jubilee hymn composed by the 
late Bishop of Wakefield. To this, however, a verse had been 
added by Mr. A. C. Benson, the Eton Master, which is worth 
quoting for its graceful and happy note:— 

“O Loving Heart, through fourscore years 
Of Royal self-surrender, 
Through gracious toil, through faithful tears, 
Most sorrowful, most tender. 
In loving hope, in steadfast mizht 
Unnumbered hearts enfold her, 
On to the home of life and light, 
God guard her, God uphold her !” 
Those who know the extreme difficulty of writing verses to be 
sung at great state occasions will not fail to congratulate Mr. 
Benson on his success. Simplicity of thought, language, and 
metre Is essential, but such simplicity is hard to achieve. 
Two madrigals were also given, the words being written by 
Mr. Myers and Mr. Warren, the President of Magdalen College, 
Osxtord. There is a very pretty Elizabethan air about Mr. 
Warren’s verses, but they will appeal rather to the scholar 
than to the man in the street. 


The speeches made and festivities organised in America in 
honourof the Queen’s birthday are too numerousto be mentioned 
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separately, but we must quote a portion of Admiral Sampson’s 
striking address at the dinnerof the British Schools and Univer- 
sities Club in New York. “We of England and America,” he 
said, “are together about this board as members of one great 
world-wide family, with interests and sympathies in common. 
Of this we had practical proof in the past months, when ships 
of England and America met in Southern waters.” This happy 
result must be attributed to the wise, uninterrupted policy of 
the Government of her Majesty. “May she live long and 
prosper, and may we never prove ourselves her unworthy 
children.” 


The Peace Conference has been at work all the week, but 
the great number of the delegates, their want of knowledge of 
each other, and the absence of any preliminary work to clear 
the ground and to settle a detailed programme, have caused a 
good deal of confusion and waste of time. These defects of 
organisation—except the excessive numbers—will, however, 
be cured by time. The only event of importance as yet has 
been M. de Staal’s opening speech. After the necessary com- 
pliments and generalities, he pointed out that among its chief 
objects the Conference would seek to generalise and codify 
the practice of arbitration and mediation. There must, how- 
ever, be no attempt to enter the region of Utopia, though 
there was reason to ask “ whether the peoples will not demand 
a limitation of progressive armaments.” We have not the 
slightest desire to belittle beforehand the effect of the Con- 
ference, or to speak of it without respect, but as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, M. de Staal’s reservation that the 
Powers are to sacrifice nothing of their “ulterior hopes” is an 
indication of the impossibility of any tremendous and epoch- 
making results being achieved by the Conference. It is in 
those ulterior hopes, which cannot and must not be sacrificed 
in any respect, that lie, and always have lain, the seeds of war. 


Pending the meeting of Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Kruger, the less said about the Transvaal controversy the 
better. We must, however, chronicle the debate in the Raad 
on the President’s proposals in regard to the franchise. At 
that debate a very strong feeling was, unhappily, expressed by 
the conservative and reactionary Boers in regard to any 
expansion of the franchise. For example, M. Dutoit declared 
that “the franchise was the only weapon they could use 
against their enemies, and they must keep it in their own 
hands.” If this is the temper in which the problem is to be 
handled, and if the majority of the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal are to be treated as enemies, the Republic can never have 
a firm foundation. It is to be hoped, however, that President 
Kruger will show more insight than M. Dutoit. We are glad 
to note that General Joubert expressed himself in a wise and 
liberal spirit to an interviewer. If such a spirit can be 
infused into the Boers generally the futur: of the Republic 
may yet be prosperous and secure. 





M. Ballot-Beaupré has, it is stated, either handed in his 
Report on the Dreyfus Case to the Court of Cassation, or is 
just about to do so. It is alleged that though it will not note 
any “new fact,” it will adduce a number of circumstances 
justifying revision. In fact, its general spirit will be in favour 
of revision. Meantime, the dropping fire of minor revelations 
continues in the Figaro and elsewhere. The latest, given in 
Friday’s papers, shows how commanding, as well as how sinister, 
a part Henry played in the “affair.” He seems, indeed, to 
have been the prime mover of the drama, and, in the words of 
the Zimes correspondent, he “pulled all the strings which 
made the puppets of the General Staff, of the Ministry, and of 
the Press move in obedience to his will.’ While France is 


waiting for the decision of the Judges, it is interesting to note 
that public opinion is showing signs of swinging round to the 
side of Dreyfus. 
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On Thursday Mr. Morley delivered a political address to the 
Forest of Dean Liberals at the Town Hall, Lydney. After 
declaring that when people talked in the abstract and in 
generalities of Imperialism they were disputing about “the 
shadow of a jackass,” he turned to what is apparently 
becoming with him a mental preoccupation, the Mahdi’s head, 
and declared that he would vote no honours to any General, 
however brilliant or however successful, who was “answerable 
for an act of barbarism so deplorable and so revolting.” As no 
act of cruelty or injustice was done to any living person, and 
as Lord Kitchener (who is likely to be a better judge than 
Mr. Morley) believed that the destruction of the Mahdi’s 
remains was necessary in order to secure the complete 
overthrow of the savage and revolting tyranny known as 
Mahdism, we cannot profess to excite ourselves over the 
incident. 


We must protest, however, most strongly and most 
indignantly against Mr. Morley’s astonishing attempt to 
give point and momentum to his charge against Lord 
Kitchener by placing immediately after it the brutal rubbish 
about “potting niggers” written home by some boy from 
Bulawayo. No doubt Mr. Morley dropped the phrase that it 
had nothing “in the least to do with the Kitchener vote,” but 
in the context the effect of the story was inevitably to empha- 
sise the innuendoof bloodthirstiness and brutality made against 
our soldiers when engaged in Imperial work. Yet Mr. Morley 
must know perfectly well that “the potting of niggers” and 
the executions at Bulawayo were not the work of our soldiers, 
but eccurred within the dominions of the Chartered Company. 
If Mr. Morley wants to support his case against Lord 
Kitchener, let him bring authentic cases of cruelty by our 
soldiers which were encouraged or not sternly stopped by their 
officers. In truth, all this seniimental controversy about the 
M_ hdi’s head is almost as forced and unreal as the “ gushing ” of 
those ladies who go to the museums and denounce the wicked- 
ness of taking the mummies out of their tombs. No man can 
do the State a better service than by keeping a vigilant watch 
over our treatment of inferior races, and by denouncing all 
acts of cruelty, oppression, and injustice wherever found. The 
fuss over the Mahdi’s remains does, however, positive harm, 
for it tends to make a good cause ridiculous, and to defeat the 
efforts of those who earnestly desire to stop cruelty and 
oppression. 


The Manacle rocks, on the Cornish coast, have nearly been 
the scene of another great disaster. The Mail steamship ‘ Paris,’ 
of the American Line, which left Southampton last Saturday, 
called at Cherbourg for passengers, and while making a good run 
down the Channel, struck on the Lowland Point of the Manacles 
at about 1.30 a.m. on Sunday morning. Fortunately, the 
sea was so calm that the Captain was able to row ashore and 
wire for tugs to Falmouth, where the passengers were all 
safely landed soon after 7 o'clock. As daylight broke the 
masts of the ‘ Mohegan,’ which foundered on October 14th last 
with a loss of over one hundred lives, were seen in the 
immediate neighbourhood. No adequate explanation of the 
mishap—ofiicial or otherwise—is yet forthcoming, though it 
is suggested that the hazy weather and the flood tide on the 
port bow may have set the liner out of her course. Officers 
and crew behaved admirably, but the most reassuring feature 
of the accident was the entire absence of panic on the part of 
the passengers, such perfect order prevailing that, to quote 
one account, the “scene resembled a slow procession of 
women and children walking in single file to the boats.” The 
‘Paris,’ it may be added, is at once a lucky and an unlucky 
ship. In 1890, on her return journey from New York, her 
engines broke down and for three days she was perfectly 
helpless, but on that occasion also not a single life was lost. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain received the members of 
the Oddfellows’ Conference, now in session in Birmingham, at 
his house, and addressed them on the subject of old-age pen- 
sions. The manly and outspoken character of his remarks 
ought to convince people that, whether right or wrong, Mr. 
Chamberlain has not approached this important question in 
the spirit of a mere hunter for popularity. His speech 
is not likely to make him popular with the friendly 
societies. Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech by declaring 
that he, at any rate, would never consent to any proposal 





. . ne 
for universal old-age pensions of 5s. a week at the age of 


sixty. “It amounts to a gigantic scheme of outdoor relief for 
everybody—good and bad, thrifty and unthrifty—the waster 
drunkard, and idler as well as the industrious, T say I will 
never lend myself to any proposal of that kind.” In dealing 
with this question, the first principle was to help the 
deserving, and leave the undeserving to the Poor-law 
Mr. Chamberlain next proposed to make the test of deserving. 
ness the fact whether a man has or has not subscribed toa 
friendly society, or made some definite effort in the direction 
of a provision for old age. We presume that this will be the 
direction in which the proposed legislation will proceed. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that in practice the test will 
exclude a good many deserving men. No doubt, however, the 
idea at the back of the proposal—z.ec., help for those who help 
themselves—appeals to the working class, as is shown by some 
of the remarks made by rural labourers quoted in our 
correspondence columns. 


The International Congress on Tuberculosis was opened on 
Wednesday in Berlin. London, it appears, has the next lowest 
mortality from consumption after Naples and Buenos Ayres, 
the highest rate being shown by Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Budapest. If, however, all lung diseases 
are included, very different results are exhibited, for Naples 
is then bracketed with Moscow as showing the highest 
average, Hamburg, Berlin, and Amsterdam occupying the 
places of honour, and London standing next. In regard to 
countries, England, Belgium, Scandinavia, and Italy have 
the lowest, and Russia and Austria the highest, mortality 
from consumption. Thus in Russia the death-rate is nearly 
4,000 per million, while in England it is only 1,358. Including 
all lung diseases, Norway and Switzerland are the healthiest 
countries, England standing fourth and Italy and Russia 
lowest, the last having a death-rate of 8,000 per million as 
against England’s 4,508. Dr. Brouardel, the French delegate, 
declared that terrible though the ravages of tuberculosis 
were—in France one-fourth of the entire mortality is due to 
this cause—it was nevertheless the most curable of all 
chronic maladies. What doctor would have ventured to say 
that twenty years ago ? 


Lord Rosebery made a short but suggestive speech at the 
opening of a cottage hospital at Carshalton on Wednesday 
afternoon. Aftera happy allusion to the appropriate choice of 
the date in view of the Queen’s constant sympathy with the 
afflicted, Lord Rosebery was moved by the neighbourly 
character of the meeting to comment on the break up of 
the old aristocratic seclusion and separation of the classes, 
thanks to the influence of the railway, pastimes, sports, and 
such meetings as that he now addressed. Reflecting on the 
real advantages of wealth, Lord Rosebery pointed out that 
even millionaires could not eat more than one dinner a day, 
and that even they had only one body to dress or decorate. 
They had, however, one great superiority over the poor. When 
those they loved were sick, or weak, or aged, they could com- 
mand the best medical advice, change the climate for their 
benefit, and even prolong their lives. This inequality they 
should try their best to reduce, and by the opening of such a 
hospital something at least was done to bridge over the gulf. 
In the course of the speech Lord Rosebery humorously 
suggested, & propos of the good effect of meetings, that the 
people of Carshalton might take a new departure, and allow 
Conservatives to address Liberal meetings and Liberals to 
address Conservative gatherings. The former plan, we may 
add, is precisely that, according to some stern and uncompro- 
mising Radicals, which is carried into effect nowadays when- 
ever Lord Rosebery addresses a political audience. 


The annual Convention of the Irish National League of 
Great Britain was held at Bradford on Saturdaylast. The report 
claimed that its members had always been free from the spirit of 
dissension which had distracted other organisations ; and Mr. 
O'Connor in his presidential address practically laid down the 
interesting law that the volume of American subsidies varied 
inversely with the amount of dissension in Ireland. On the 
other hand, they of the Irish National League of Great Britain 
had kept their unity intact. “The labours of the members of 
the League,” he continued, “were dictated exclusively by the 
love which every true Irishman bore to his country, and by 
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their unselfish desire to see it free. They therefore felt very 
much inclined to ask the people of Ireland why they did not 
act in the same spirit.” The moral effect of exile in England, 
which was so freely illustrated in this eulogy of the National 
League of Great Britain at the expense of institutions across 
st. George’s Channel, reminds one of the old saying that 
«Treland is a grand country to live out of.” The flourishing 
fnancial state of the League was strongly insisted on. It may 
beadded that amongst the chief items of expenditure were 
£96 for Irish distress, and £108 for demonstrations. 


Some remarkable facts are disclosed in the “ Appeal from 
South London Incumbents to the English Church,” published 
in the Zimes of Monday. South London, which now numbers 
nearly two million inhabitants, is advancing in population at 
very nearly double the rate (twenty-six thousand to fourteen 
thousand per annum) of London north of the Thames. 
The memorialists quote Sir Walter Besant’s striking words: 
—“Jt is a city without a municipality, without a centre, 
without a civic history. It has no University. It has no 
colleges apart from medicine. Its residents have no 
local patriotism or enthusiasm. It has no clubs. It has no 
public buildings. It has no West End.” They go on to show 
that as a field for missionary endeavour South London is 
more truly heathen than any part of India, and they 
appeal, above all, for additional personal service—lay as well 
as clerical—to combat the evils of the situation. The appeal 
is signed by fifteen incumbents, with parish populations 
ranging from ten thousand to thirty thousand, and has the 
full sanction and approval of the Bishop of Rochester. 





The Zimes of Saturday last publishes a very interesting 
account of the appointment by the Emperor of Russia of a 
Special Commission, under the presidency of the Minister of 
Justice, to consider without delay the question of either 
abolishing or limiting all forms of exile and deportation to 
Siberia. The Commission is to inquire into (1) the substitu- 
tion of some other kind of purishment for that of deportation 
by Courts of Justice; (2) the abolition or restriction of 
administrative exile of peasants and artisans by the com- 
munal authorities ; (3) the reorganisation of the system of 
hard labour and subsequent settlement ; (4) the improvement 
of the condition of the exiles now in Siberia ; (5) the reform 
of the institutions controlling the transportation and distri- 
bution of the exiles; (6) the establishment of compulsory 
labour for the benefit of the community as a preventive and 
penal measure ; and (7) the pecuniary means necessary 
for carrying these measures into effect. The initiation of 
such a reform as this is another proof of the Emperor’s 
humanity and good sense, and of his wise and far-seeing 
desire to make Siberia, not a penal dustbin where human 
rubbish is “shot,” but one of the lands of the future. 
Colonisation by criminals is one of the surest ways of retard- 
ing the growth of a country whose need is development. 





A Parliamentary paper has just been issued which gives a 
return of all the money spent by us since 1883 on military 
operations in the Soudan. It appears that the total is 
£7,890,112, but of this total about £7,000,000 was incurred in 
the attempt to rescue Gordon and the subsequent work of 
repelling the advance of the Mahdi, and only £798,802 in the 
work of actual reconquest. It is not, of course, fair to argue 
from these figures that it cost us nearly ten times as much to lose 
the Soudan as to conquer it ; but at the same time the figures 
speak eloquently as to the truth of the maxim that military 
successes cannot be obtained by a sudden and lavish expendi- 
ture of money. In soldiering, as in most other things, economy 
and efficiency go hand in hand, while lavishness is too often 
accompanied by muddle and confusion. The reconquest of 
the Soudan was cheap and efficient because it was carefully 
prepared for by competent men, who were anxious, while pro- 
viding everything really necessary, to eliminate all that was 
superfluous and extravagant. 


The literary Anglomania in France to which we alluded 
last week has led to an extraordinary duel in Paris. After 
the performance last Saturday of Hamdet—in which Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt is playing the title-réle—M. Catulle Mendes, 
the poet, and a M. Vanor engaged in a discussion, in the course 
of which the latter asserted his belief that the words “fat and 





scant of breath” should be taken literally, and condemned 
Madame Bernhardt’s reading as morbid and fantastic. M. 
Catulle Mendés rejoined with warmth, and finally slapped M. 
Vanor’s face. The insult provoked a challenge, and in the 
ensuing duel M. Catulle Mendés—who has been “ out” more 
than a dozen times already—was soon at the mercy of his 
opponent, and received a severe wound in the stomach. It is 
stated that not only friends, but even Madame Mendés 
herself, witnessed the fight from hiding-places. The growing 
publicity attaching to French duels will, it is to be hoped, 
before long give them their death-blow. The motive for the 
present encounter is almost as ridiculous as in the case of the 
historic combat about the merits of Tasso between two fire- 
eaters, both of whom subsequently confessed that they had 
never read a line of his poetry. There is, we may add, a 
far prettier duel connected with Hamlet than the present 
ridiculous encounter. Some seventy years ago a British naval 
Captain challenged a foreign critic who averred that 
Ophelia had been seduced by Hamlet. One cannot help 
loving the gallant sailor for his readiness in such a quarrel. 


At a non-official but representative banquet held in honour 
of the Queen’s birthday on Wednesday, Lord Rosebery 
pointed out that on mounting the throne the Queen had 
only two things left her to achieve,—domestic happiness and 
the obtaining of the affection of her subjects. He then dwelt 
on the sovereignty she had exercised far beyond the limits of 
her dominions by giving to the world the example of the 
purest and loftiest life, and claimed that in the convulsion of 
1848, thanks to her influence and position, aided by the 
emancipating policy of Sir Robert Peel, the throne of Great 
3ritain, almost alone amid the general shock, had remained un- 
shaken and undisturbed. The Queen, he continued, was the 
bond and symbol of our Empire. She had helped the cause of 
monarchy all over the world, she had strengthened all righteous 
thrones, all upright Monarchs, and whatever might be the 
ultimate verdict of history, whatever the name by which she 
would be styled, she was already known to us as Victoria the 
venerable and Victoria the well-beloved. Speeches were also 
delivered by Lord Strathcona on behalf of Canada, and by 
Colonel Taylor, as representing the American Soeiety in 
London, who read a despatch from the camp at Port Tampa: 
in Florida, suggesting the erection of a statue to the Queen in 
the States. 


We published last week a letter signed “K.” suggesting a 
restrained and yet poignant inscription to commemorate the 
courage and devotion of Mrs. Rogers, the stewardess of 
the ‘Stella, and this week Mrs. Marston gives us the more 
diffuse but touching inscription written by Miss Cobbe which 
has actually been adopted. The interest excited by the pro- 
posal to commemorate noble deeds by fitting public inscrip- 
tions is a very wholesome sign, and we hope that the sug- 
gestion may be carried out practically. Why should not some 
suitable portion of the walls of St. Paul’s Cathedral be set 
apart to record such acts of piety and valour as that of Mrs, 
Rogers? No great plates of marble or brass would be required, 
but merely a piece of stone, or better, metal, some twenty inches 
square. The entry of aname upon this roll of honour should 
only be given after careful inquiry and a close consideration 
of the claim. The duty of selection could be safely left to the 
Dean and Chapter. Cromwell buried Blake in Westminster 
Abbey with the deliberate intention of inciting the sailors of 
the Commonwealth to great deeds, and so began a noble 
and fruitful national custom. Why should not we incite to 
civic virtue by inscriptions in St. Paul’s? Nothing could be 
more appropriate toa Christian Church than the commemo- 
ration of self-sacrifice and of the laying down of life in the 
service of one’s fellows. 





We are delighted to record that both the Daly Mail and 
the Daily Telegraph have now dropped their Sunday issues. 
The Daily Mart set the example last Sunday, and wili to- 
morrow be followed by the Daily Velegraph. Thus the 
United Kingdom is once again without any instance of seven- 
day journalism. After this it will, we expect, be a long time 
before any new attempt will be made to establish Sunday issues 
of daily papers. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 110}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_@——_- 
THE QUEEN’S EQUANIMITY. 


HE celebration of her eightieth birthday has once again 
made the Queen the object of sympathetic interest 
and criticism throughout the English-speaking world, and 
once again all her special characteristics of heart and head 
have been enumerated and discussed. In our own opinion, 
one of the most striking and most valuable gifts possessed by 
her Majesty is that of equanimity. Throughout her long and 
arduous life she has never failed to keep her head, to see 
things in their true proportions, and to maintain a wise, 
sane, and equable outlook on public affairs. The Queen, 
that is, in spite of the thousand temptations which must 
have arisen during sixty-two years of sovereignty, has never 
shown fussiness, irritability, over-anxiety, or any other form 
of distraction and want of mental balance. There must 
have been plenty of steps taken in home and foreign affairs, 
plenty of Bills passed and policies adopted, of which the 
Queen has most heartily and strongly disapproved. Again, 
there must have been plenty of cases in which statesmen 
have been raised to power by popular favour, or dismissed 
from power by the fickleness of public opinion, in which the 
Queen has entirely differed from the majority of her people. 
Whether the Queen or her people have been in the right does 
not matter. No doubt there have been some instances in 
which she has been wrong and the public right, and others in 
which her personal view has proved the true one. The impor- 
tant, the essential thing is that she has always kept her head 
in public affairs, and that in regard to the controversies of 
the hour she has been able to show the well-balanced mind. 
When she sincerely and conscientiously disapproved of a 
measure or a policy that was triumphant for the moment 
she never showed fussy anxiety or irritability, never let 
it be seen or known that she thought the country was being 
injured by this or that fundamental change. Again, at 
times when a policy has been popular with which she has 
been in special and personal sympathy, she has never yielded 
to the temptation to let her name be connected with it, or to 
assume any credit for its initiation. Yet again and again it 
bas happened that happy suggestions from the Queen have 
had extremely important results in policy and legislation. 
In theory her Ministers advise the Queen, but in practice 
she often advises them. In a word, the Queen has been 
able, thanks to the inestimable gift of equanimity, to 
show neither irritability nor anxiety when things have 
not gone the way she would have liked them to go, 
nor the slightest touch of triumph or self-complacency 
when her personal view has been in the ascendant. 
She has been perturbed neither by regret nor by pride, 
but has kept her mental balance absolutely alike in storm 
or calm. 


But it is a commonplace to insist upon the Queen’s 
equanimity. The country knows so well her perfect judgment, 
perfect tact, and perfect serenity in regard to all public 
matters, and judgment, tact, and serenity are the outward 
signs of equanimity. It is more interesting to inquire 
whence comes this equanimity to which the country owes so 
much. Unquestionably this gift, golden to all men, but 
thrice precious in a constitutional Sovereign, is largely the 
outcome of that singlemindedness and absolute rectitude of 
intention which marks the Queen. ‘The Queen has always 
sailed an absolutely straight course. The idea of intrigue, of 
working for an ulterior object by unseen means, of concealed or 

rsonal aims, is unthinkable in connection with the Queen. 

he has never tried to enlarge her constitutional rights, to 
increase her personal power and influence, to have her own 
way because it was her own way. Again, she has never 
made favourites of this or that man, or even of this or that 
policy, and then tried to press them forward by any con- 
cealed means or secret device. Nobody has ever been able 
to say, ‘The Queen has taken a great liking for this or that 
statesman, and means to push him quietly ;’ or, ‘ Her 
Majesty has set her heart on this or that scheme or proposal, 
and means to carry it somehow or other ;’ or lastly, ‘ If that 
is proposed the Queen will insist on striking a bargain, and 
having her favourite plan as to this or that put into execution.’ 
The Queen, that is, has never had certain private aims in the 
background which she has been intently pressing on 
while apparently doing other things. Her aim has been 





a single one,—to obey the law, custom, and etiquette 
of the Constitution, and to further in every possible 
way the good of the country. She has never, for example 
as have many Monarchs, good as well as bad, been 
perpetually solicitous about advancing dynastic interests 
improving the position of her family, or seizing op ‘i 
tunities to increase the Royal power. Instead, there 
has been complete loyalty to her high position, and 
as we have said, absolute singleness of aim. The result 
has been that, though the Queen has felt very deeply 
on many public questions, the note of personal passion 
has never been present to disturb, perplex, and distract, 
The Queen, therefore, has never been in the slightest 
danger of experiencing the humiliation of a personal defeat 
for her conduct has never been influenced, or her judgment 
clouded, by personal aims. If singleness of heart and pur- 
pose have helped the Queen to equanimity, so has that over- 
mastering sense of duty which has always distinguished her, 
To do her duty has always been the Queen’s guiding thought, 
and the fact that she was born with a simple, straightforward, 
unsophisticated nature has helped her wonderfully. One 
cannot fancy the Queen splitting hairs as to whether it was 
her duty to do this or that, or paltering with hypothetical cases, 
But when once a man or woman has given a full allegiance to 
duty, and has resolved to follow that path unheeding, the result 
cannot but be to steady and uphold the mind,—to give the 
mens equa in arduis. Take, again, the Queen’s truthful- 
ness,—the quality which made Mr. Bright say that the 
Queen was the most absolutely truthful human being he 
had ever known. This integrity and sincerity of heart 
and purpose must contribute greatly to equanimity. It is 
the shifty, insincere person, the person who makes half- 
hearted compromises between the true and false, not the loyal 
servant of the truth, who is perplexed in mind. 

We have noted certain moral qualities which have helped 
to give the Queen her equanimity. There is, however, 
another source of mental balance which may fitly be 
mentioned here. The Queen cannot insist upon having her 
own way in policy and legislation. Her policy is that of 
her Ministers. But she can, and does, insist upon being 
fully and truthfully informed, and in full detail, upon all 
that is important to the welfare of the State. Hence, she 
always knows the best and the worst on every subject ; and 
hence her mind is never liable to be harassed by the fears and 
suspicions of ignorance. It is ignorance, or rather the 
inability to know whether one knows all or only a part, 
never knowledge, that distracts. By insisting on full 
knowledge and upon having nothing kept from her, 
the Queen has doubtless greatly strengthened her natural 
equanimity. 

Perhaps it will be said that we have exaggerated the 
Queen’s equanimity, and that we have not made allowance for 
the fact that it has never been tried by any great public 
disaster. Her reign, it may be urged, has been far too 
prosperous to test whether she possesses the true mens equa 
wm arduis. ‘Before it can be said that she possesses that, 
one wants to know how she would have behaved if the 
Chartists had held London for a week and proclaimed a 
republic ; if one of her own Ministers had turned against her 
and joined in a plot to dethrone her ; if an invading army had 
landed in Kent, or if we had lost India as we lost America.’ 
No doubt the Queen has not—except, perhaps, for a few 
months during the Mutiny—been greatly tried in publicaffairs. 
Yet, in spite of that, we believe we are perfectly justified in 
asserting, as we do assert, that she would have kept her 
equanimity even in such circumstances as those just described. 
The assertion is based upon the facts of the Queen’s private 
life. There she has been tried as much as any woman could 
have been tried. Her uusband, two of her children, a much- 
loved grandchild, and all her most devoted friends have died, 
and she has seen two of her daughters made widows under 
specially tragic circumstances. In truth, few loads of 
private sorrow have been heavier. Yet through all these 
terrible trials the Queen has borne a brave and constant 
heart. No sorrow has even for a moment impaired the 
balance of her mind. Even if her reign had been as full of 
danger and perplexity as it has been prosperous, naj, 
triumphant, we may feel certain that the Queen would have 
shown in the highest degree that equanimity for which we 
have ventured to praise her. It is, after all, a quality easier 
to display in public than in private affairs. 
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—V—_— 
THE REAL OBSTACLE TO UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


JHE Times correspondent at the Hague tells us that there 
was one phrase in M. de Staal’s opening speech at the 

Peace Conference which was very much remarked on by his 
colleagues. It was the reservation that the system of arbitra- 
tion to be introduced would be entirely optional, and that the 
Powers could accept it “ sans rien sacrifier de nos espérances 
ulterieures.” We do not wonder that this sentence excited 
special interest and comment, for in it lies the spell that 
must shrivel up and bring to naught all the highest and 
most sanguine hopes that have been entertained in regard to 
the Congress. Within the narrow compass of that little 
enthesis lurks the true reason why the Congress, though it 
may, and we trust will, do a great deal to stop wars on mere 
ints of pride, on boundary disputes, or on foolish mis- 
understandings, will never be able to put an end to war or 
bring in the reign of universal peace. When the Emperor 
of Russia made his proposals last autumn, we ventured to 
assert that they could not accomplish anything heroic 
because they were inconsistent with the fundamental aspira- 
tions of the nations of the earth. If, we argued, every one 
was not only at this moment content with the status quo, 
but would also be content with the present s/atus quo in the 
years to come, there could be no sort of difficulty in agreeing 
to disarm, and to make peace the law of the world. But to 
say this is to assume that none of the Powers have designs 
for the future,—i.e., entertain those “ ulterior aspirations ” 
of which M. de Staal speaks. Yet we all know perfectly well 
that all the Great Powers have “ ulterior aspirations,” and 
that those aspirations are the things to which they are 
most devoted, and to which they cling most passionately. 
For example, the hopes of France (not immediately, but for 
the future, that is, her ulterior hopes) are fixed on the 
restoration of the provinces, the acquisition of the hegemony 
of the Latin race, and the creation of a great Colonial 
Empire. Germany, again, believes that she will lead the 
Teutons to a place of power far higher than has ever yet 
been achieved by them, and will hold Asia Minor, and 
perhaps Mesopotamia, as her subject provinces. Russia, on 
the other hand, looks forward to a Slav leadership in 
Europe and to the triumph of the Greek Church. 
The Empire of the Slav when it comes is to be the 
greatest that the world has seen. England, on the other 
hand, looks forward to consolidating her Empire, and to 
allying it with the other great Anglo-Saxon State, and so 
giving the keys of the world into the hands of the English 
kin. But carry out these aspirations to their necessary con- 
clusions, and it will be seen that they conflict at a hundred 
points. Looked at closely, the ulterior hopes of one Power 
cannot be satisfied without defeating the ulterior hopes of 
others. ‘But,’ it may be said, ‘ these ulterior hopes are 
mere dreams, and need not concern practical statesmen.’ 
Agreed that they are dreams, but it is Just such dreams as 
these for which men will most willingly die. Look at 
the case of the Monroe doctrine. One of the ulterior 
hopes of the United States was to keep European in- 
fluences out of the New World, and to possess a new uni- 
verse, as it were, untouched by the old animosities. That 
was a dream, no doubt, but it was one for which the people 
of the United States always have been willing to fight. To 
say that a thing is a dream is, indeed, not to banish it from 
the theatre of human conflict, but. to do the very reverse. 
The one thing that man will never willingly allow is the 
deprivation of all possibility of fulfilling his dreams and 
aspirations. Jt is the same with nations. When, then, the 
nations agree to plans of arbitration, subject always to M. de 
Staal’s proviso that they are to sacrifice no part of their ulterior 
aims and aspirations, they really take back with one hand 
what they give with the other. They may agree to arbitrate 


but they will jealously guard their freedom in regard to ‘the 
little things a man cares about,’—to borrow Mr. Kipling’s 
happy phrase. We may expect, then, that a scheme of 
arbitration will be readily agreed to, and that it will be used 
In regard to all the things which nations do not really care 
about, but that when the espérances ultérieures are touched 
there will still only be one arbitrament left, the arbitrament 
of the sword. In a word, M. de Staal’s reservation 
as shown the world clearly, and in a flash of lightning, 
what we essayed to put forth in detail last autumn,—namely, 
that the only really effective way of securing the reign of 


peace would be to persuade the nations to give up their 
national aspirations. Once persuade Russia and Germany, 
France and Italy, England and America, that all their hopes 
and aspirations for increased national power are vain and 
useless things, and that they had far better remain as they 
are, and war will be banished from the world. Till that is 
done the cannon and the sword will always menace the earth. 
Look at the wars of the past. In almost all cases they have 
arisen from a conflict of national aspirations. 


But though we feel obliged to point out that M. de Staal’s 
necessary, nay, inevitable, reservation shatters so many of the 
hopes conceived for the Peace Congress, we do not in the 
least desire to deny that the Congress will do some, nay, 
a great deal of, good. If the proposals it adopts were to stop 
one small war a century they would be a real benefit to civi- 
lisation. As we suggested last week, it is quite possible that 
the mediation scheme will enable certain not very bitter 
quarrels to be settled without war. Even in the case of a 
conflict arising out of the clash of national aspirations, it 
might happen that mediation would be successful. The 
mediating Powers, for example, might be able to’show that 
a national aspiration was only apparently, and not really, 
threatened, and might be able to obtain guarantees against 
any injury to the espérances ullerieures of the alarmed 
nation. This power of explaining matters and of putting 
them in their true light which will belong to the mediating 
Powers—i.e., the Powers acting as seconds—may indeed 
prove of immense value. It will, at any rate, do a great 
deal to prevent the panics that arise when nations grow em- 
bittered. Where people now say: ‘That means war,’ they 
will only say: ‘ That means appointing seconds to consider 
the cause of quarrel and suggest a way out.’ To put the 
matter shortly, we believe that after the Congress, as before, 
the real sources of great wars—conflicting national aims and 
aspirations—will remain with us, but that something will 
have been done to stop wars on trivial disputes, wars on so- 
called points of honour, and guerres des élections. The system 
likely to be agreed to at the Congress will, for instance, 
throw a good many impediments in the way of a despot who, 
like Napoleon III., conceives that he must make war in 
order to give stability to his throne, and to interest ano 
amuse the people of his capital. 





RUSSIA AND FINLAND. 


T is asituation of pathetic interest,—this clash between 
one of the clearest claims of national and constitu- 
tional Right which the world has ever seen, and the most 
tremendous embodiment of Might, at any rate for purposes 
of suppression, that exists, or, with the possible exception 
of the Roman Empire, ever has existed. To Western eyes 
there seems to be no imperfection whatever in the case of 
Finland for the maintenance of her traditional political 
privileges. When, in 1808, the troops of the Czar 
Alexander I. overran the Grand Duchy of Finland in 
such overwhelming strength that any hope of its 
recovery by Sweden became obviously futile, it may be 
said to have been open to him to incorporate the conquered 
territory in the political system of the Autocracy. From 
that step he deliberately, and in the most emphatic manner, 





| ever entered into between a Monarch and his people. 





refrained. The circumstances under which, in 1809, he 
assumed the sovereignty of Finland, not as Czar, but as 
Grand Duke, and received the oaths of allegiance taken 
by the members of the ancient Estates of the Realm, 
amounted to one of the clearest and most solemn contracts 
In 
to the Finns, of 


the Emperor’s “ Act of Assurance” 


| March 15th (27th), he avowed that he had been pleased to 
: rate | contirm and sanction the religion and Constitution of 
about certain dull and ponderous questions of high policy, | 


the country, also the rights and liberties hitherto enjoyed, 
according to the Constitution, by each Estate in the 
said Grand Duchy in general, and by all its inhabi- 
tants, high as well as low, in particular,” and _pro- 
mised to * maintain and keep firm and intact all these 
privileges and statutes in their full force.” And, what 
is, if possible, even more significant, he accepted, as an 
entirely satisfactory pledge of fealty, an oath in which, 
while swearing, on March 29th, to have him as their 
Rightful Sovereign, the Estates swore also “to maintain 
unflinchingly the fundamental laws and the Constitution of 
our country, such as they are at present accepted and valid.” 
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Having entered into the contract embodied in the mutual 
declarations we have quoted, the high-minded Czar not only 
loyally acted up to its spirit, but did his best to debar those 
who should come after him on the throne of All the Russias 
from behaving as if they were anything but constitutional 
Sovereigns of Finland. In an edict of 1816, quoted—as 
are the above extracts—in the excellent article on the subject 
by Dr. J. N. Reuter, of the Helsingfors University, in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century, his Majesty inti- 
mated his wish “ both to disclose the maxims that have been 
and henceforth will be Our guides with regard to Our 
Finnish subjects, and also for all perpetuity to confirm the 
assurance granted to them by Us as regards the maintenance 
of their separate Constitution during Our reign and the 
reigns of Our successors.” 

The successors of the Czar Alexander I. have, in each 
case, solemnly renewed, at their accession, the pledge under- 
taken by that distinguished Sovereign. Not only so, but 
under Alexander II. the Constitution was spontaneously 
strengthened by the enunciation of the principle that the 
Diet should not wait to be summoned by the Grand Duke, 
but should always meet at least cnce in five years. And,asa 
matter of fact, it has met every third year since 1882. More- 
over, Alexander III. gave the Estates the right of taking the 
initiative in legislation to an extent far beyond what they 
had previously possessed. It is pointed out, indeed, by Mr. 
Nisbet Bain in the current number of the Yortnighily 
Review, that the late Czar, under malevolent advice, dis- 
regarded in some respects the constitutional rights of the 
Diet. But the matters affected by this action of his were 
not such as came home “to the business and bosoms” of 
the people generally ; and, on the whole, down to the other 
day, there can be no doubt that Finland enjoyed a prac- 
tical, and in some respects a distinctly enlarged, fulfilment 
of the contract under which it became subject to the 
House of Romanoff. Profound indeed, then, is the national 
mourning—that is the word used by the Times corre- 
spondent, and apparently with no exaggeration—at the 
position in which the Finns now find themselves. A scheme 
of “ Army reform” is being relentlessly pressed forward which 
proposes that the annual draft of young men for the Army 
shall be increased from a little under two thousand to seven 
thousand two hundred, and further that the surplus con- 
tingent thus raised shall serve, not, as is the case with the 
present Finnish army, within the borders of their own 
country, but in any part of the Russian Empire. The 
period of active service is by the same measure proposed 
to be raised from three years to five. No words can 
be necessary to illustrate the crushing character of the 
military burden with which the Finnish people are thus 
threatened. But that is only a part of their grief. 
In order, as it seems, to prevent, if possible, the 
danger of a direct conflict on the military question between 
the Finnish Diet and the Imperial Government, there was 
issued in February last a manifesto by the Czar, which 
involves the gravest changes in the Finnish Constitution. 
The document in question, while affirming the Emperor’s 
intention to maintain in their full force the existing statutes 
affecting the promulgation of laws “touching exclusively the 
internal affairs of Finland,” stated that his Majesty had 
found it necessary to reserve to himself “the ultimate 
decision as to what laws come within the scope of the general 
legislation of the Empire.” And it is further conveyed, by 
reference to an accompanying draft of ‘“ Fundamental 
Statutes,” that all such cases of general Imperial legislation 
will be decided upon, so far as they affect Finland, by the 
Russian State Council, after communicating, indeed, with the 
Finnish authorities “in order to ascertain their opinion,” 
but, as is clearly understood, not in order to be bound by 
that opinion. 

A very little reflection will show that the discretion 
claimed by the Czar in regard -to the classification of public 
questions affecting Finland, coupled with the power to be 
assumed of overriding the Diet on such matters, may involve, 
and probably would involve, the virtual nullification of the 
constitutional privileges of the Grand Duchy. It is in the 
interests, as they read them, of the Empire at large that an 
influential party in Russia have for many years set them- 
selves to bring about the abolition of provincial and other 
differences within its boundaries; and there are few public 
questions—whether of education, of religion, of coinage, or 
of taxation—on which ingenious Slavophil bureaucrats 





would not be able to make a plausible case, from their Point 
of view, against the preservation, without change, of existing 
Finnish institutions. In these circumstances, it is by no 
means surprising to learn through the Times correspondent 
at Helsingfors that the two Committees of the four Estate 

of the Finnish Diet, which have been examining the pre 
tion, report to the Diet in terms of the utmost gravity, On 
the military question a compromise is suggested. But the 
principle of the necessity of Parliamentary assent to an 

settlement of the matter is absolutely asserted. And on the 
general constitutional issue it is expressly and unmistakably 
laid down that the Imperial manifesto of February last, ang 
the statutes annexed to it, “having been issued without the 
approval and consent of the Estates of Finland, and algo in 
other respects contrary to the order prescribed by the funda. 
mental laws of the country, cannot in consequence have in 
Finland the sanctity of law.” It is recognised that the 
Czar may find it necessary to adopt some special method of 
making laws common to the Empire and Finland, but the 
Estates humbly “ expect” that, if so, his Majesty yijj 
graciously submit to them for treatment, according to the 
fundamental laws, proposals in view of such alterations as 
may be necessary.” And, in conclusion, it is advised that 
the Estates declare it their “ imperative duty to hold fast to 
the law and right which in 1809 were solemnly guaranteed to 
the people of Finland to be irrevocably maintained.” 

This does not mean a menace of overt resistance. Of 
that, we believe, there is no question whatever. But it does 
mean an appeal, perhaps, to European public opinion, and 
certainly, above all, to the conscience of the Czar and of the 
Russian people. There is no doubt as to the success of the 
first appeal, if it is intended. But may we not hope that 
the second and principal appeal will be successful ? We do 
not pretend to treat with contempt the desire of Russian 
politicians of influence to bring about the greatest possible 
political and religious unification within the Russian Empire, 
It is quite possible to understand the attraction of such an 
ideal to the minds of statesmen brought up in a non-consti- 
tutional school. But it is surely an ideal the realisation of 
which may be pushed too far, and purchased at too great a 
sacrifice of human happiness, and, we must add, of Imperial 
good faith. In the case of Finland, there is no pretence 
that constitutional privileges have been abused. A distinct 
but quite loyal and wholesome national life has been developed, 
in accordance with the declared aims of Alexander I. We 
trust that his young and large-minded successor will see the 
wisdom and the equity of falling back upon those far-sighted 
aims. Finland cannot be Russified. Its people will not 
accept existence without those liberties in the hereditary 
enjoyment of which they have always lived. They will not 
rise in insurrection against their Grand Duke if he destroys 
their liberty. They will simply, though very sadly, turn 
their backs on him and his overwhelming bureaucracy and 
Army, and cross the seas to lands where, under the Union 
Jack or the Stars and Stripes, they can recover, with interest, 
the freedom of which they have been deprived. It can 
hardly be in accordance with the views of any rational 
school of Russian statesmanship thus to lose what was until 
a few months ago a contented, loyal, and prosperous 
principality. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 


N politics the same result seems sometimes to follow 
from quite different causes. A good deal has been 
said, and said quite truly, about the independence and self- 
assertion which is bred of a large majority. Any section of 
Unionists that is minded to denounce the Government feels 
free to do so, because it knows that nothing can come of it. 
The Ministerial figures in a given division may dwindle, but 
the Government victory remains assured. In this happy 
conviction one Unionist earns Opposition applause by attack- 
ing Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy, a second criticises the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s handling of the Sinking 
Fund, a third takes leave to use plain language with Mr. 
Chamberlain about old-age pensions or employers’ liability, 
and a fourth leaves Mr. Gerald Balfour in no doubt about 
the light in which he is regarded by Irish landlords. But 
on the Opposition side of the House we see the very same 
symptoms produced by a quite different disease. The 
Liberals are not only in a minority—that is an incident 
common to all Oppositions; they are in a very small 
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minority. It might have been expected, therefore, that as a 
large majority breeds disunion, a small minority would breed 
naion. Asa matter of fact, it is just the other way. There 
js at least a much disunion on the Speaker’s left as there 
can possibly be on his right. And the reason probably is 
the same in the two cases. Every section of the Liberal 
ty is minded to denounce its leaders, past or present, 
cause it knows that nothing can come of it. The dispro- 
rtion between the majority and the minority is too great 

to make it worth the minority’s while to pull together. 

The speculation suggested by this state of things in 
revard to the Opposition is one of considerable interest. 
Supposing that the Liberal minority is largely increased at 
the next Election—which is not at all an improbable 
assumption—what will be the effect of the change on 
the political solidarity of the party? It is possible, of 
course, that the effect of finding themselves once more 
within measurable distance of office would be to draw 
Liberals closer together. They might realise that what had 
been a harmless amusement while the Government were 
absolutely unassailable, wore a very different complexion 
when Liberal watchfulness and cohesion might conceivably 
result ina Government defeat. This isthe effect, for example, 
which, in our opinion, the increase of the Liberal minority 
is likely to have upon the Nationalist party. So long as 
nothing depends upon their being united, why should not 
Irishmen enjoy their domestic quarrels? Show them that 
union can really advance the Nationalist cause, and 
they will forego their pleasure for their country’s good. 
But, then, the Irish divisions turn on persons rather 
than on principles, whereas the Liberal divisions, though 
they too are highly personal, are intimately asso- 
ciated with principles. The various sections do not 
merely want the same things and differ about the best means 
of getting them; they want different things. They have 
not the same conception of the ideal to which they wish to 
see English society conform itself. It is quite on the cards 
that the prospect, even the distant prospect, of office may 
only bring this fact more home to them. What is the object 
of spending their strength in turning out a Government, and 
subordinating to that end all their special preferences, if 
there is no chance of their being able to establish themselves 
in the vacant places, or, rather, to keep possession of them 
when they have got them ? This seems to us,on the whole, 
the effect that any probable addition to the strength of the 
Opposition is likely to have on the component groups. 
They will realise how divided they are more and more clearly 
as office comes nearer, and they will feel that the momentary 
grasp of precarious power is not worth the sacrifices it would 
demand of them. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that all this is ridicu- 
lous exaggeration, that the differences among Liberals are 
no greater than is consistent with perfect agreement in 
the pursuit of the ends common to the party, that the 
moment the need for unity reveals itself Liberals will be 
found ready to do all that is required of them to meet it. 
It may be so, That is a point which only time can 
decide. But in the interval it is permissible to 
remark that what is required of them will indeed be great. 
The want of unanimity among Liberals is phenomenal. 
We doubt whether a party ever possessed so many elements 
of division and yet remained in name one. ‘The difficulty 
is to mention a single subject on which they are even super- 
ficially agreed. We will say nothing about Home-rule ; 
that is once more admitted to be a matter on which Liberals 
may, and do, take different sides. We will say nothing, 
again, of the personal feuds that keep Sir William Harcourt 
and Lord Rosebery apart. But if we go beyond these, we 
shall find that the situation is equally unpromising. Take, 
lor example, Disestablishment, which perhaps has the best 
chance of being chosen as the question best fitted to unite a 
majority in its favour. Already there is a well-marked line 
of divergence between Erastians like Sir William Harcourt 
and Liberationists like Mr. Birrell. Each knows his own 
mind, and the minds are quite unlike one another. Sir 
Williaa Harcourt may from time to time use some Disestab- 
lishment formula, and may declare himself ready to swallow 
the whole set if he cannot’ make the Church what he wants 
It. But his interest really lies in the latter direction. He 
burns to assert the law, to make the clergy feel that they are 
under the law, and under a law which is of purely Parlia- 
mentary origin. Mr. Birre!l, on the other hand. though he 


may agree with his former chief in his diagnosis of the 
disease, is altogether at variance with him as regards the 
treatment. His remedy is to cut the Church adrift, and 
let its warring crews settle their own quarrels. It is obvious 
that these two views are altogether irreconcilable in practice. 
Put Sir William Harcourt in office, and he stands pledged 
to bring in some such measure as the defunct Church Disci- 
pline Bill. But Mr. Birrell’s dislike to Bills to put down 
Ritualism is quite independent of the quarter from which 
they come. He will oppose them whether they are the work 
of a Liberal Government or of a Conservative “cave.” In 
this view, moreover, he will find many supporters in his own 
party, so that if the country is to be stumped in preparation 
for the General Election it will be necessary to find some 
issue on which Liberal leaders can speak with some nearer 
approach to unity. 

But when this subject has been dropped as only calculated 
to embarrass those who bring it forward, what shall we say 
of Imperialism, or armaments, or Russia, or South Africa ? 
It is very well for Lord Rosebery to dwell on the distinction 
between rational and wild-cat Imperialism. There are some 
Liberals to whom any Imperialism, however extreme, seems 
rational ; there are others to whom any Imperialism, however 
moderate, seems of the wild-cat order. Who is to determine 
which is the true Liberal doctrine as regards these? The 
questions which this antagonism raises are of the most 
practical kind. A Liberal Government may not be in 
office a day before it may have to cast in its lot decisively 
with one or other group of its supporters. As to Russia, 
again, the divergence in the Liberal party is more pro- 
nounced than it is in the Unionist party. In the latter 
there are many grumblers who would like to see war declared 
against Russia at the first favourable opportunity. But these 
malcontents do not seriously interfere with Lord Salisbury’s 
policy. They may wish him to act differently, but they do 
not propose to replace him. When the corresponding 
section of opinion in the Liberal camp is called on to co- 
operate in forming a Liberal Ministry, how can it avoid 
asking for guarantees that the disposition to come to terms 
with Russia, which is largely present in the Opposition, shall 
not be given the upper hand at the Foreign Office ? 

Well, it may be said, there is a great deal of force in what 
you have urged. But if the party is prudently guided, it 
will give all these disputed questions the go-by and concen- 
trate its attack upon the House of Lords. That is a point 
on which the party speaks and feels as one man, and no 
Liberal Prime Minister wiil again take office without a free 
hand to deal with it as he thinks proper. Is it quite certain 
that Liberal unanimity even on this subject is as complete as 
it is asserted to be? We shall take leave to question this 
so long as one Liberal speaker after another refuses to say 
whether he really wishes to see the constituencies deprived of 
the one opportunity of effectively changing their mind 
that the Constitution gives them. If Liberals were in 
earnest about the House of Lords we believe that they would 
frankly face this difficulty, that they would have some plan 
to propose by which such a disaster as the passing of a great 
measure against the second thoughts of the electors might 
be averted. The care with which they confine themselves 
to generalities is, in our view, the best possible evidence that 
they are not agreed upon any such plan. The difficulty of 
abolishing the House of Lords will not be fully realised until 
the Bill which is to abolish it has done the work of another 
1886 in the Liberal party. 





THE AUSTRIAN PARADOX. 


HE Vienna correspondent of the 7vines telegraphs that, 

as a result of the long conference between the 
Austrian and Hungarian Premiers respecting the renewal of 
the Ausgleich, it is recognised that the Austro-Hungarian 
differences are irreconcilable. It is expected that both 
Ministries will place their resignation in the hands of the 
Emperor, and that he will decide what course to take. We 
cannot pretend to predict what the Imperial solution of this 
difficult problem may be ; but our readers know our view of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, a view formed not merely 
from a consideration of Austria-Hungary itself, but also 
from a firm belief in the useful and necessary part which 
that Empire plays in Europe. It would be absurd to pretend 





that the situation is not one of the greatest complexity, 
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and demanding statesmanship of a high order. The 
problem cannot be solved in a moment, nor can it be 
solved without a resolve on the part of the constituent 
elements of the Empire to adopt reasonable compromises. 
But we are convinced that, notwithstanding the reported 
failure to come to an agreement, both the two great factors 
in the Dual Monarchy, Austria and Hungary, will find it to 
their interests to hold together. We are also convinced that 
the fundamental laws of the Empire will, under wise 
management, be found adequate to the solution of the 
problem. And we also think that the ultimate solution 
will involve a large extension of State autonomy, so that 
Austria-Hungary will develop into a kind of Federal 
Empire. 

It is interesting, in view of the Awsgleich discussions, 
the turbulence in the Reichsrath, the troubles in Bohemia, 
and the unfortunate and often childish attitude of the ultra- 
patriotic party in Hungary, to consider the solid achievements 
of Austria in the field of administration. We are so often 
reminded of <Austria’s failures that it is well to con- 
sider also her striking successes. We are too much 
accustomed to consider Austria from a purely historical point 
of view, and with especial reference to her contests with 
Hungary and with a large section of Italy. But the 
Austrian quarrel with Hungary and Italy is past and gone ; 
what need is there to revive old, “ unhappy, far-off things ” 
at this time of day? Better is it to look at what Austria is 
actually doing, and to infer from that the service she may 
yet render to Europe. In the first place, no traveller in 
Austria can fail to be impressed with the general content 
and prosperity which reigns there, and which, together with 
the advantages Nature has conferred on one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world, render a journey in Austria 
peculiarly pleasant. The irritating friction which Imperial 
methods in Germany have brought about has but little 
counterpart in Austria. One is not perpetually reminded of 
police and spies, the array of governmental force is not 
thrust upon one’s notice. Life goes easily and smoothly in 
the main, the impression made is agreeable; more so, we 
think, than in any other of the greater countries of Europe. 
The Reichsrath may be a bear-garden, but the cities and 
villages of Austria give one the idea of a well-administered, 
orderly, and yet fairly progressive State. 

But it is in Bosnia and Herzegovina that Austria has done 
her very best work, which must be placed to her credit by 
those who loudly insist on her failures. If Austria cannot 
assimilate Bohemia, if her German population cannot easily 
co-operate with millions of Slavs, if a still finds a modus 
vivendi with Hungary taxing her political energies to their 
utmost, if her somewhat aristocratic indolence is not so much 
at home with the problems of modern politics as the trained 

olitical capacity of England or the rather harsh 
aaees of Germany,—at least she can point to 
an absolutely unique work accomplished by her in Bosnia 
at the behest of Europe. When, after the Congress of 
Berlin, the military occupation of Bosnia by Austrian arms 
was undertaken, Liberal Europe looked askance, feeling that 
somehow the principles of Liberalism were being violated, 
and that more territory was passing into the hands of an un- 
congenial despotism. Such a belief was honestly held in 
England by men of high reputation. Twenty years have 
passed, and it has been completely discredited by the course 
of events. Itis literally true that there the wilderness and the 
solitary place have become glad; and that where anarchy, 
plunder, and murder flourished peace now reigns. Austria 
found this region in a state of misery and desperate revolt ; 
she has made it to-day as peaceful as Scotland, and far more 
free from crime. There was twenty years ago scarcely a decent 
road in all this region : to-day the roads are almost as good 
as those of Switzerland. Excellent railways run all through 
the territories of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which will one 
day be widely known by tourists in search of new and grand 
scenery, and which are already aiding in the development of 
a beautiful and fertile country rich in fruit and wine. All 
along the railway excellent hotels owned by the Government, 
cheap and exquisitely clean, are to be found, and new and 
beautiful health-resorts, also under the control of the Govern- 
ment, are being opened up. Indeed, if State Socialists 
wanted an argument for their projects, they would find it in 
Austria more readily than in any other country, only, of 
course, they must understand that it is State Socialism with- 


out democracy. 














Without democracy, but not, therefore, without Liberalism, 
There is no better test of administration carried out in the 
true spirit of Liberalism than the attitude of the governing 
Power towards old customs and religious beliefs, AS 
regards the former, Austria has been wise enough to be 
the Bosnians alone as far as was possible, and to maintain 
the old social conditions. In regard to the religions ques. 
tion, Austria had before her a problem unique in character 
—how to amalgamate a white Mussulman population with a 
Christian population, to associate both sections on a footing 
of equality and under a military rule. Failure might have 
been fairly expected, and yet every piece of evidence goes to 
show that success has crowned the efforts of the very able 
men who are responsible for the administration of Bosnia, 
In the fine College erected by the Government at Serajevo 
Moslem softas and Christian students work side by side: 
and in the schools the children of both religions learn the 
same lessons from the same teachers. How far this new 
learning will tend to disintegrate the Moslem creed is an 
interesting subject for speculation. We think it will have 
that tendency in the long run, but here we are concerned 
with existing facts, and these are facts which must give some 
of our Liberals who look askance at Austria reason to pause, 
We venture to assert that the Power which can accomplish 
such a remarkable result has a reserve of administrative 
capacity at hand which will probably prove equal to the 
solution of the unquestionably grave problems which face 
the Dual Monarchy. We also venture to suggest that the 
same ability which has changed the face of Bosnia might 
well be employed by Europe in transforming chaotic Albania 
into an orderly country. Indeed, the adequate policing of 
South-Eastern Europe is marked out as Austria’s special 
work, and in carrying that out she need not excite the 
hostility or the suspicion of any of the Great Powers. 








MARK TWAIN’S PROMISED BIOGRAPHIES. 


ARK TWAIN, who has been residing so long in Vienna, 
is at length taking leave of that city, much to the 
regret of the literary circles of the Austrian capital. He has 
enjoyed a special audience with the Emperor, and, indeed, his 
farewell will be a social event. The correspondent of the 
Times in Vienna has given some particulars of a pet scheme of 
the celebrated humourist to which he has devoted much time, 
and which, it is said, will occupy a great part of the remainder 
of his life. The scheme is described as unparalleled in the 
history of literature, and it is, in effect, a portrait-gallery of 
such of Mark Twain’s contemporaries as he has known, drawn 
from the life, and with the sole object of telling the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. These portraits, when written, 
are to be sealed up, and only published one hundred years 
after their author’s death. The governing idea in Mark 
Twain’s mind is that biography is not truthful, because nobody 
will paint the warts, nobody will say, or permit to be said, 
exactly what he thought of his subject. But if a century has 
elapsed before the fact, as it really is, is given to the world, 
then, Mark Twain argues, one may write as one pleases with- 
out the fear of stirring up the waters of strife. 

It seems to us that there is an element in modern biography 
arising out of an element in modern life of which Mark Twain 
has not taken account, and which is a yet more potent factor 
than the unwillingness to lay open one’s inner feelings to the 
public. Why cannot we of to-day write histories like that of 
Thucydides, or biographies like those of Plutarch? Partly, no 
doubt, because our material is so extensive ; we cannot see the 
wood for the trees. We are bewildered by the mass of details 
at our disposal, which it is thought by critics disgraceful on 
the part of a writer not to know and use. The painfully 
minute learning of the German scholar is in the ascen- 
dant, and every one who essays to deal with history 
is supposed to take that method, more or less, for a 
model. One views the historical tasks of the future 
with apprehension in these days when no detail escapes 
the omniscient newspaper, and one is disposed to think 
with Macaulay that the longevity of Hilpa and Shalum 
will be necessary to cope with a large part of the literature of 
the future. This, however, is not the sole cause of the immense 
gulf which separates ancient from modern biography and 
history. It is not even the chief cause. We cannot write as 
did the ancients because of our intense subjectiveness. We 
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ut ourselves into everything we write, we do not see either 


man or Nature in the simple, truthful, literal way in which 
the writers of Greece saw both. Take up a Life by 
Plutarch, and note how simple and direct it is. Plutarch 
was a thinker, a moralist, but when he takes up the pen 
of the biographer, his ethics and his subjective feelings 
do not in the least degree interfere with, colour, or 
bias his narrative, which flows on its course inevitable 
as Nature herself. The comparison has often been made 
between Greek and modern sculpture. In the former, 
as Clough says, we find “pure form nakedly displayed, 
and all things absolutely made.” There is no yearning to 
express the inexpressible, no vague suggestion of some element 
outside the subject ; the whole fact is there. So it is in his- 
tory and biography ; there is no room for the partisan, for the 
apologist, for the subjective impressionist, there is room and 
scope only for the bare truth. Of how few of modern histories 
and biographies can this be said. Gibbon can hardly suppress 
his disdain for factors of which he does not approve. Grote’s 
“History of Greece” has been truly described as the greatest 
party pamphlet ever written. Mommsen is as much a partisan 
as regards Rome. Thiers, Taine, and Louis Blanc give us 
records of the French Revolution which are little else than 
their personal opinions. Carlyle has interleaved with personal 
comments his biography of Cromwell. Macaulay’s “ History ” 
jsan eloquent Whig monograph, Froude’s a Protestant apology. 
The modern writer, in a word, suffuses his work with his own 
personality, from which he finds escape impossible. He is 
always and everywhere an impressionist. 


Mark Twain will, we do not doubt, write down what he 
thinks to be a real portrait of some celebrity he has met. 
But the truth is that the writing will be made up partly of 
the personality of the celebrity, and partly of that of the 
painter. The result will doubtless be highly interesting, but 
we doubt whether it will be any nearer to exact truth than 
any of the best biographies which have seen the light in 
recent years. It is by no means true that these works are 
mere eulogies. Take one of the very best of them, Sir 
George Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, and we are led to 
see all through a certain narrow intensity, a whole range of 
“imperfect sympathies,” and a dogmatic, overbearing disposi- 
tion alongside the very finest moral nature. In short, we feel 
that we know the real Macaulay as truly as he could ever be 
known, and that no literary snap-shots kept under seal for a 
century would ever bring him nearer to us. The test of Mark 
Twain’s success will not lie in the fact that some time in 
the twenty-first century he will first give to the world a 
true picture of some distinguished man of our own time, 
because he will put down exactly what that man said, or 
exactly how his study was furnished, or exactly how his 
dinner was cooked and served. If he succeeds, his success 
will be due to an objective mind which has the capacity for 
seizing on the essential facts and presenting them in the 
simplest form to his readers. There is the charm of Boswell, 
of Eckermann. We read them, and we know that Johnson 
spoke and did this, that Goethe said and wrote that ; we see 
the “very form and body” of these two great men, see the 
light and shade by which they were environed; their 
biographers have the faculty of making us see the exact thing 
as it happened without any straining after effect, and with 
the very least suggestion of their own personalities intervening 
between the reader and the hero. To be sure, we know plenty 
of details about Boswell, and we like his chatter about his 
father and his estate and his legal business, all of which tend 
to increase the interest of the general narrative. But we feel, 
as soon as Johnson steps on the scene, that the showman is 
standing aside, that he is careless of his own reputation and 
dignity, that he is even willing to be accounted a fool (though 
he was very far from being that), if only he may bring out 
some trait of the great man, and so assist his reader in arriving 
atan accurate and truthful portraiture. And it is precisely 
because of that intense objectiveness that Boswell stands out 
as one of the first biographers of all time. 


Mark Twain’s ideas on this question embrace the subject of 
autobiography. He thinks that “you cannot lay bare your 
private soul and look at it. You are too much ashamed of 
yourself.” If this view be accepted, we must say that no 
truthful or successful autobiography has ever been written. 
And, in sober truth, but few men can view their own deed 





or their entire personality, good or bad. It seems to be 
difficult, almost impossible, for a man to see himself as he is, 
even approximately, and perhaps it is as well that it should be 
so. But, on the other hand, men of exceptional character have 
bared their souls, and in so doing have laid millions of their 
fellow-creatures under eternal obligations. What do we not 
owe to St. Augustine, who has not shrunk from viewing any 
aspect of his complex nature? Dante has probed for us his 
very inmost life, and both Kant, Goethe, and Carlyle have 
told the world what they owed to the confessions of Rousseau. 
Here the opposite of that needed in biography is required,— 
viz., intense subjectivity, which lights up every nook and 
cranny of the moral life with a vivid spiritual illumination, 
The autobiographist will, doubtless, exaggerate like Bunyan; 
but beneath his wild self-questionings and intense spiritual 
agony we shall read the course of his life-history, and we shall 
feel the common nature which unites him to ourselves. Te 
feel intensely that common nature is perhaps the true end 
alike of biography and autobiography. 





DICTIONARIES. 


as LEXICOGRAPHER,” says Dr. Johnson in one of his 

wittiest definitions, “is a maker of dictionaries, a 
harmless drudge.” The definition is a jest, obviously and 
consciously untrue ; but it gives us a clear vision into the 
Doctor’s mind, and it is pertinent in an age which is engrossed 
in dictionaries. We may not have the genius of invention, 
but we are true Alexandrians, in that we comment untiringly, 
and are anxious to docket and record the sum of our in- 
gathered knowledge. It is impossible to take up a newspaper 
to-day without being confronted with an opportunity of buying 
(by instalments) a gigantic lexicon, and if the lexicon be 
not the finest in the world, its advertisement proves our faithful 
enthusiasm for words. 

But the best dictionaries, like men, have their physiog- 
nomies ; they are not all the mere storehouses that they 
appear. Some, indeed, are eloquent autobiographies; and 
many a lexicographer, or harmless drudge, has painted a 
vivid portrait in his discontinuous page. The national 
biographer has little enough to say of Randle Cotgrave, and 
with the magnificent edition of 1611 in our hand we stand in 
need of no man’s intervention. For this—the first of French 
dictionaries—is not only a treasury of words, it is a “human 
document,” and he who wills may know Cotgrave and his 
preferences as intimately as if this splendid “ drudge” had con- 
fided his thoughts and aspirations to a private notebook. The 
worship of Rabelais, the love of slang, the fine talent for 
synonyms,—these are confessed in every column. Moreover, 
the most casual reader will discover in Cotgrave an un- 
paralleled knowledge of folk-lore and proverbs. Here was no 
mere scholar, pedantically immersed in his study, but an 
active, living man, picking up knowledge at the street-corner 
or in the tavern, uncovering the secrets of Nature, noting the 
songs of birds and the habits of animals, and making of a 
common lexicon a living masterpiece of learning and humour. 
It is not Cotgrave’s knowledge of French that we admire, 
though that is above suspicion ; it is the amateur of curious 
information who excites our wonder, while his genius for 
obscure quotation helps to explain that other marvel of 
erudition, Burton of the “ Anatomy.” 

Again, it is impossible to turn over the pages of this great 
Dictionary without reflecting that Shakespeare in his maturity 
may have profited by its curious lore, without remembering 
that without its aid Urquhart could never have perfected 
his version of Rabelais. But, above all, we prize its 
physiognomy ; we turn to it not as to a dry museum, but as to 
a tried and living friend, and there are many works of ingenious 
invention and hazardous adventure which we would gladly ex- 
change for this faithfulantiquary who never disappoints us. And 
whatever be said of Cotgrave may be said with equal truth of 
Resolute John Florio, the sturdy Italian who created the 
famous “ World of Words,” and who proved in his 
“Montaigne” that he could use the symbols of speech as 
brilliantly as he could collect them. Whether or not 
Shakespeare knew Cotgrave, he knew both Florio and 
his “ World,” and, says the voice of malice, drew the man in 
Holofernes. But the present writer, loyal partisan that he 
is, refuses to believe this libel; and he should place the 
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first edition of his Dictionary, if haply he could find it, on the 
same shelf which holds his most familiar treasures. And 
what a dullard was he who declared that dictionaries were 
dull reading! Discursive they may be, but the best of them 
are never dull. Johnson’s vast work, for instance, yields in 
interest only to Boswell’s “ Life.” In the one, as in the other, 
Johnson and his preferences stand confessed. For Johnson 
was a hero of so strenuous an intellect, that he could not ex- 
clude himself even from a definition. He has drawn his own 
valiant portrait right across his giant folios. He has preached 
his political sermons, his national prejudices, with an energetic 
eloquence which is all the greater for its absolute reserve,— 
the reserve dictated by the immemorial habit of dictionaries. 
He even displays through the cloud of words his love of Latin 
derivatives. Heedless of the hackneyed aphorism that a 
definition should be simpler than its excuse, he changes 
“dry” into “desiccative,” and “burial” into “sepulture.” 
But it is his definitions which most loudly declare the man. 
As Cotgrave is known by his folk-lore and superstitions, so 
Johnson will ever be remembered by the insolent interpreta- 
tions which he found for common words. Pension, says he, is 
“pay given to a State hireling for treason to his country.” 
And you know that when his Sovereign properly rewarded 
him, he did not regret his former arrogance. Again, he could 
not speak of oats without recording, to the discredit of the 
country beyond the Tweed, that in England they were the 
food of horses, in Scotland of men. Or take his definition of 
“excise,” and note that, drudge as he called himself, 
he still expressed his own opinion. “ Excise,” said he, “is a 
hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not by the 
common judges of property, but by wretches hired by those to 
whom excise is paid.” Indeed, for Dr. Johnson a definition 
was an epigram, and it is no wonder that many a witty or 
spiteful saying has been wrongfully fathered upon the 
Dictionary. The description of a ship as “a prison with a 
chance of being drowned” is, we believe, to be sought in the 
pages of Boswell, but there are countless parodies, to which 
Johnson himself was an honourable stranger. 


But after Samuel Johnson the making of dictionaries 
ceased to be an art, and turned itself to ascience. Tocompare 
the modern machines which are advertised in the newspapers 
of to-day with the two massive folios of Johnson, is to compare 
the English Navy of Queen Victoria with the ships that faced 
the Spanish Armada. Yet Johnson’s work has this solid advan- 
tage, it reveals a man aswell as a scholar. Now, the “ Oxford 
Dictionary,” of which we would speak with the greatest grati- 
tude and respect, reveals nothing personal. It is not the work 
of one man; it is a joint enterprise. Many hundreds of in- 
dustrious persons have contributed to its perfection, and it is 
a perfect record of our glorious speech. But it is a record of 
nothing else. You cannot detect an old and curious scholar 
smiling from its page ; and no man that comes after us will 
ever detect within its boards anything besides a solid and 
magnificent history. There are unfolded ali the documents 
necessary to the knowledge of the splendid language which 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden wrote. If you would know 
who first used that obscure word “donkey,” it is to the 
“Oxford Dictionary” that you will rush for information. 
And yet, for all your gratitude, you will turn over its pages 
with regret. You cannot forget that the pleasantries of Florio, 
Cotgrave, and Johnson are better to read than the lofty 
omniscience of Dr. Murray and his colleagues. In the old 
dictionaries you may find not only words, but men; hidden 
away in the “Oxford Dictionary” you detect what is far less 
amusing, if it be more valuable,—the industry of a nation. 


Yet even the lexicographer may nod, and lapse into jocosity. 
Liddell and Scott are not famous for their humour; but 
every man who was at school when the sixth edition was 
current remembers the solitary pun. vxoQdvrns, said the 
venerable scholars, was reputed “one who informed against 
persons exporting figs from Attica.” This, they added, “is 
probably a mere figment,” and thus rejoiced the hearts of 
unnumbered schoolboys. But it is not in dictionaries, after 
all, that we expect to find this kind of witticism ; and though 
the humourist is rare in lexicography, the footpad and rascal 
keep an honoured place. As the scoundrel seeks a harbourage 
where he can find it, so there are slang dictionaries, which 
serve, so to say, as doss-houses for the outcasts and pick- 
pockets of speech. In their pages you may learn another 





history ; you may discover how the thief and blackguard and 
gipsy gave strange and secret names to the commonplaces of 
life, and how by an unknown tongue they attempted to protect 
themselves against the common enemy,—the policeman, J 
brief, there is no end to the lessons that dictionaries will teach 
you. But with all our lust of knowledge we return With the 
greatest pleasure to those which reveal the character of the 
lexicographer. “Subjectivity,” to use the metaphysician’s slang 
is interesting even in a catalogue of words. So we shall all 
subscribe to that noble enterprise—the “Oxford Dictionary” 
—and when we have got it we shall still prefer Coteraye and 
Johnson. After all, a humble art is more entertaining than a 
great science. 





THE LONDON THAMES AS A WATERWAY, 
gee ‘Maria Wood,’ the last of the Thames State barges, ig 

to be broken up, having made her final appearance in a 
river pageant at one of the beautiful illuminated fétes now 
annually celebrated at Richmond. “When things are at 
their worst they mend,” and it is worth noting that this sacri- 
fice of the last of the vessels in which pleasure in one of 
its sumptuous forms was sought on the old London river 
coincides in time with the dawn of a new era in the control of 
the river itself. The use of the Corporation and Companies’ 
barges was discontinued because the stream was so foul that 
it was impossible to sail on it without offence. Now, even the 
smallest brook in the Thames basin may no longer be polluted, 
and the sweet waters will roll down almost pure till they 
meet the salt below the Port of London. 

A few years must see a revival of the popularity of the 
London river as a highway of pleasure as well as for 
traffic. Such a change would be an immense gain to 
city life, and has the sanction of popularity in the past. 
It was not until the early days of the present reign 
that neglect and dirt spoiled our river as an almost 
Royal waterway ; and we believe that as late as the days of 
Archbishop Wake the Primate’s State barge used to convey 
him from Lambeth Palace to the House of Lords opposite, 
State barges and river processions were the standing examples 
of State pageantry, thoroughly popular and remembered by 
the intensely conservative people of London; and it is a 
tribute to the feeling that the use of the river was a necessary 
part of London life, that the Lord Mayor’s procession which 
went to Westminster by coach returned by water, in the State 
barges. We may credit the founders of the earliest illustrated 
paper with a knowledge of the popular sentiment of the day, 
When the Jllustrated London News was established the title- 
page of that paper showed the Thames, with the procession of 
State barges in the foreground, and the then new and popular 
river steamers passing by them. 

Tn addition to cleanliness something in the form of a restora- 
tion of old conditions of water-level and other improvements 
by modern engineering will also be required. Among the 
main drawbacks to its present use is the great difference in level 
between high and low water. The old London Bridge, with 
its multiplied arches and pillars, acted asa lock. It admitted 
the flood tide more easily than it released the ebb. The con- 
sequence was that when the tide began to fall the waters 
above were pent in by the bridge, and the river was kept ata 
level of 3ft. higher than it was below the obstruction. Even 
now at flood tide it is a splendid and imposing river. But 
the very improvements which add to its dignity when the tide 
is flowing, have caused it to remain almost waterless for a 
longer period during each day. The dredging and deepening 
of the channel forces the waterway to contract its flow, while 
the embanking of its sides enables the tide to slip down 
at great speed. For four hours in each tide the Thames 
is not so much a river as a half-empty conduit. It 
is not in the least probable that this will be allowed 
to continue. The success of the half-tide lock at Rich- 
mond has been beyond all expectation. It has secured 
a perpetual river, whether on the ebb or flow, with a 
mean level suited for boating and traffic at all hours. 
A scheme for another lock of the same kind at Wandsworth is 
now accepted in principle and nearly completed in detail. 
When this is built the long and beautiful stretch of river from 
Wandsworth, past Putney, Ranelagh, Hammersmith, Barnes, 
and Kew, will retain a permanent and constant supply of 
water, augmented at the flood tide, but never falling below a 
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certain level at the ebb. Then must follow the final and 
complete measure for making the London river the greatest 
natural amenity in the Metropolis, a half-tide lock at London 
Bridge, to hold up the water opposite the historic and magni- 
feent frontage of St. Paul’s, the Temple, Westminster and 
Lambeth, and upwards to above the embankments at Chelsea. 
The result would be an immense fresh-water lake, with an 
ebb and flow to keep it sweet and pure, but remaining for the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours at a fixed level, and 
during this period of rest only moved by a very gentle down- 
yard stream, or else practically still when the water sank level 
with the sills of the lock. This would make it not only easy for 
boats propelled by steam, sail, or oars to move on it at all hours, 
without hindrance from the present strong up or down currents, 
but also absolutely safe. Any craft, from the outrigger and 
Canada canoe, to the improved river steamers which would at 
once be launched upon it waters, could float with ease and 
safety on the London Thames. 


The scene in the near future can be imagined from the analogy 
of Henley, though the larger scale of the London river makes 
the forecast more difficult to bring into proportion. The in- 
tentionally decorative side, given on the upper river by the 
houseboats, will doubtless be supplied by a new service of 
public or municipal passenger steamers, able to ply continuously 
at all hours, independently of the tide, as fast as safety per- 
mits, and absolutely punctual because the stream will be under 
control. These should beas brilliantly carved, gilded, coloured, 
and furnished as possible, surplus profits only going to the 
municipal coffers after the boats have been repaired yearly 
and thoroughly redecorated. The scheme is not in the least 
visionary. The chairman of one of the tramway companies 
obtained recently complete estimates for a fast, luxurious, and 
beautiful service of Thames passenger boats, which he was con- 
vinced would pay even now ; and though he did not succeed in 
inducing the shareholders to accept the idea of this alternative 
investment, there is no doubt that on the improved river the 
improved steamers would pay. A simultaneous and necessary 
addition would be the building of numerous broad, accessible, 
and beautiful stairs and landing places. Instead of the narrow 
gangway through which files of passengers slowly creep, there 
must be long platforms, on to which the crowds on board the 
vessels step, as from a train, all along the length of the ships, 
so that the touch and departure may be rapid. The decline 
of traffic on the river is largely due to the narrowness and 
fewness of these points of access, which were gradually closed 
as the river was deserted for the road, while their blocking or 
neglect discouraged efforts to improve or multiply boats and 
steamers. 


Tn 1543 there were twelve large and handsome flights of 
stairs down to the river between Blackfriars and Westminster. 
In 1600, besides these there were public and private gateways 
of large size, covered docks for State and private barges, and 
every convenience for access to the water. There were stairs and 
stages at Essex House, Arundel House, Somerset House, the 
Savoy(thewater-gate of which by Inigo Jones still remains, with 
afrontage of embankment and garden between it and the river 
of to-day), Bedford House, Durham House, York House, 
Whitehall, and Westminster. The latter were “the King’s 
Stairs.” There are few constructions which lend themselves 
better to architectural treatment than water-gates and stair- 
ways. They would become one of the features of the Embank- 
ment. On the river itself the City Companies would once 
more launch their State barges, and the Houses of Parliament 
would have a flotilla of decorative steam or electric launches. 
Permanent moorings, now difficult to maintain near the bank 
on account of the runaway tide, would hold boats, launches, 
and single-handed sailing yachts. No one will grudge 
the County Council a State barge; while the new muni- 
cipalities which border on the river—Westminster, South- 
wark, Fulham, Kensington, and the rest—will endeavour to 
interest their members in the great waterway by following the 
example of the Thames Conservancy and sending their repre- 
sentatives for official voyages to survey its banks and note sugges- 
tions for improvements in their actuai setting and surroundings. 
No doubt in winter all the minor pleasure traffic would cease. 
But there is no reason whatever why a service of ornamental 
and well-equipped screw steamers plying at very short 
intervals, and with absolute punctuality, should not continue 
all the winter through. They would be entirely unlike the 





“penny boat.” Double-storied deckhouses, glazed and 
warmed, would afford the passengers more room, purer air, 
and a more rapid means of transport than the omnibus, and a 
far more agreeable mode of crossing from one side of the 
river to the other than by railway bridges, tunnels, or the 
architecturally beautiful, but practically unpleasant, stone 
bridges used for ordinary traffic. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
a, 
SEA ETIQUETTE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Nothing is more loudly regretted by the praisers 
of old times than the gradual disappearance of etiquette 
under the stress and burden of these bustling days, and 
nowhere is the decay of etiquette more pronounced than at 
sea. Romance persists because until machinery can run 
itself humanity must do so, and where men and women live 
romance cannot die. But were it not for the Royal Navy, 
with its perfect discipline and unbroken traditions, etiquette 
at sea must without doubt perish entirely, and that soon. 
Such fragments of it as still survive in the Merchant Ser- 
vice are confined to sailing ships, those beautiful visions 
that are slowly disappearing one by one from off the 
face of the deep. Take, for instance, the beautiful custom sc 
full of meaning of “saluting the deck.” The poop or 
raised after-deck of a ship over which floated the nationa: 
flag was considered to be always pervaded by the presence of 
the Sovereign, and, as the worshipper of whatever rank 
removes his hat upon entering a church, so from the Admiral 
to the powder-monkey every member of the ship’s company as 
he set foot upon the poop “saluted the deck,”—the invisible 
presence. As the division between men-of-war and merchant- 
men widened so the practice weakened in the latter, and only 
now survives in the rigidly enforced practice of every person 
below the rank of Captain or mate coming up on to the poop 
by the lee side. And among the officers the practice is also 
observed according to rank, for with the Captain on deck the 
chief mate takes the lee side. But since in steamers there is 
often no lee side, the custom in them has completely died out. 
To etiquette also belongs the strict observance of the rule in 
all vessels of tacking “Sir” on to every reply to an officer, or 
the accepted synonym for his position to a tradesman who is 
a petty officer, as “ Boss” for boatswain, “ Chips” for carpenter, 
“Sails” for sailmaker and “Doctor” for cook. A woeful 
breach of etiquette is committed by the Captain who, coming 
on deck while one of his mates is carrying out some manceuvre, 
takes upon himself to give orders direct to the men. It is 
seldom resented by junior officers for obvious reasons, but the 
chief mate would probably retire to another part of the vessel 
at once with the remark that it was “ only one man’s work.” 


Tn many cases etiquette and discipline are so closely inter- 
woven that it is hard to know where one leaves off and 
the other begins, but in all such cases observance is strictly 
enforced as being one of the few remaining means whereby 
even a simulacrum of discipline is maintained in undermanned 
and oversparred sailing ships,—such as the repetition of every 
order given by the hearer, the careful avoidance of any inter- 
ference by one man with another’s work in the presence of an 
officer, and the preservation of each officer’s rightful attitude 
toward those under his charge and his superiors. Thus 
during the secular work of the day, work that is apart from 
handling the ship, the mate gives his orders to the boatswain, 
who sees them carried out. Serious friction always arises 
when during any operation the mate comes between the boat- 
swain and his gang, unless, as sometimes happens, the boat- 
swain be hopelessly incompetent. 


In the private life of the ship every officer’s berth is his 
house, sacred, inviolable, wherein none may enter without his 
invitation. And in a case of serious dereliction of duty or 
disqualification it becomes his prison. “Go to your room, 
Sir,” is a sentence generally equivalent to professional 
ruin, since a young officer’s future lies in the hollow of 
his Commander’s hand. The saloon is free to officers only 
at meal times, not a common parlour wherein they may 
meet for chat and recreation, except in port with the 
Captain ashore. And as it is “aft” so in its degree is it 
“forrard.” In some ships the carpenter has a berth to him- 
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self and a workshop besides, into which none may enter under 
pain of his instant wrath,—and “Chips” is not a man to be 
lightly offended. But in most cases all the petty officers berth 
together in an apartment called by courtesy the “ half-deck,” 
although it seldom resembles in a remote degree the dingy, 
foetid hole that originally bore that name. Very dignified are 
the petty officers, gravely conscious of their dignity, and 
sternly set upon the due maintenance of their rightful status 
as the backbone of the ship’s company. Such a grave breach 
of etiquette as an “A.B.” entering their quarters, with or 
without invitation, is seldom heard of, and quite as infrequent 
are the occasions when an officer does so. In large ships, 
where six or seven apprentices are carried, an apartment 
in a house on deck is set apart for their sole occupation, 
and the general characteristic of such an abode is chaos,— 
unless, indeed, there should be a senior apprentice of 
sufficient stability to preserve order, which there seldom is. 
These “ boys’ houses” are bad places for a youngster fresh 
from school, unless a conscientious Captain or chief mate 
should happen to be at the head of affairs and make it 
his business to give an eye to the youngsters’ proceedings 
when off duty. Of course etiquette may be looked for in 
vain here unless it be the etiquette of “fagging” in its worst 
sense. 


The men’s quarters, always called the forecastle, even when 
a more humane shipowner than usual has relegated the fore- 
castle proper to its rightful use as lockers for non-perishable 
stores and housed his men in a house on deck, is always 
divided longitudinally in half. The port or mate’s watch 
live on the port side, the starboard or second mate’s watch on 
the starboard side. To this rule there is no exception. And 
here we have etiquette zn excelsis. Although the barrier 
between the two sides is usually of the flimsiest and often 
quite imaginary in effect, it is a wall of separation with gates 
guarded and barred. The visitor from one side to the other, 
whatever his excuse, approaches humbly, feeling ill at ease 
until made welcome. And from dock to dock it is an unheard- 
of thing for any officer save the Captain to so much as look 
into the forecastle. Of course, exceptional circumstances do 
arise, such as a general outbreak of recalcitrancy, but the 
occasion must be abnormal for such a breach of etiquette to be 
made. Some Captains very wisely make it their duty to go 
the round of the ship each morning seeing that everything is 
as it should be, and these enter the forecastle as a part of their 
examination. But this is quite the exception to the general 
rule, and is always felt to be more or less of an infringement 
of immemorial right. 


In what must be called the social life of the forecastle, 
although it is commonly marked by an utter absence of social 
observances, there are several well-defined rules of etiquette 
which persist in spite of all other changes. One must not 
lock his chest at sea. As soon as the last landsman has left 
the ship, unlock the “donkey,” throw the key ostentatiously 
into the till, and, letting the lid fall, seat yourself upon it, and 
light your pipe. It is a Masonic sign of good-fellowship, 
known and read of all men, that you are a “Sow Spainer” 
indeed, at home again. The first time that the newly 
assembled crew sit down gipsy fashion to a meal (for tables 
are seldom supplied), there may be one, usually a boy, who 
fails to remove his cap. ‘Then does the nearest man’s hand 
seek the “ bread-barge” for a whole biscuit, generally of tile-like 
texture and consistency. Grasping it by spreading his fingers 
all over its circumference, the mentor brings it down crushingly 
upon the covered head of the offender, who is thus initiated, 
as it were, to the fact that he must “show respect to his 
grub,” as the term goes. But often when the commons have 
been exceptionally short or bad an old seaman will deliberately 
put on his cap again with the remark “’Taint wuth it.” If a 
man wants to smoke while a meal is in progress let him go 
outside, unless he desires deliberately to raise a storm. And 
when on the first day of serving out stores a man has been 
induced to undertake the onerous duty of dividing to each one 
his weekly portion—“ whacking out”—gross indeed must be 
his carelessness or unfairness before any sufferer will raise a 
protest. It used to be the practice to load the boys or ordinary 
seamen (a grade between “A.B.” and boy) with all the menial 
service of the forecastle, such as food-fetching, washing up 
utensils, scrubbing, &e. Buta juster and wiser plan has been 


borrowed from the Navy, whereby each man takes in rotation |! admiration and respect. 





a week as “cook of the mess.” He cooks nothing, the “ Doctor® 
will take care of that, but he is the servant of his house 
for that week, responsible for its due order and cleanliness 
The boys are usually kept out of the forecastle altogether and 
berthed with the petty officers, a plan which has with cette 
advantages grave drawbacks. One curious old custom de- 
serves passing notice. Upon a vessel’s arrival jin ports 
where it is necessary to anchor, it is usual to set what 
is called an “anchor-watch” the first night. All hands 
take part in this for one hour each, or should do s0, but 
that sometimes there are too few and sometimes too many 
As soon as the order is given to “pick for anchor-watch” an 
old hand draws a rude circle on the deck, which he sub. 
divides into as many sections as there are men. Then one 
man retires while all the rest come forward and make each 
man his private mark in a section. When all have contributed 
the excluded one (whose mark has been made for him by 
deputy) is called in and solemnly rubs out mark after mark 
the first to be rubbed out giving its owner the first hour’s 
watch, and so on. 


Nothing has been said about etiquette in the Royal Navy 
because there it is hardly ever to be distinguished from dis. 
ciplinary rule. Nor has allusion been more than casually made 
to steamships, whose routine excludes etiquette, having no 
more room for it than it has for seamanship, except upon rare 
occasions.—I am, Sir, &e., Frank T. Buttey, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——4—, 
THRIFT AND OLD AGE IN THE VILLAGE, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Some time ago there appeared in these columns a letter, 
in which the writer suggested that the existing Poor-law 
machinery should be utilised on behalf of a scheme for old- 
age pensions, and that the present amount of outdoor relief 
should merely be increased from 2s. or 3s. to 5s. aweek. This 
suggestion is interesting from the fact that it has also been 
propounded by some among the labouring classes as an appa- 
rently simple solution of the difficult question so intimately 
affecting their future. 

It is not long since an aged peasant remarked to the writer, 
“Me an’ my missus has three shillin’ a-wik ‘lowed us betwixt 
we, an’ if they chaps as meks the laws ’ud gin we two mooer, 
it ud do we fine.” He “should think as Parlee-ment in this 
country could manage that ther’ bit of a job—a couple o’ 
shillin’ to all as has ‘lowances—wiout being scrumped fur 
money.” He went on tosay that were it not for a lodger who 
helped to pay the rent, he and his wife would be compelled 
to go into the “ House,” “an’ that ’ud cost the par’sh a sight 
mooer than livin’ outside on what we has now. Arra-one ’ud 
think, seein’ as how ’tis chéaper, Guardians ’ud be glad anuff 
to ‘low we a bit extry an’ let we bide in our own housen, 
fur they be ter’ble tight wi’ the brass, be Guardians, an’ 
screws an’ scruples ‘ee down all ’um can.” 


Tt is only natural that the older members of the community 
should advocate a scheme by which even at their advanced age 
they may reasonably hope to benefit, seeing that the requisite 
machinery is already in working order. ‘To their limited 
political vision nothing appears simpler than for the local 
authorities to augment their present allowance and to recover 
the difference from “ Parlee-ment,” which august body, in 
addition to its supernatural powers, possesses unlimited wealth. 
The younger generation, however, to whom old age is a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand on the distant horizon, and who 
do not look for immediate results, are in most cases quite 
ready to contribute a small weekly payment towards some 
provision against the evil days ahead. The agricultural classes 
are often charged with lack of thrift. When it is remembered 
that the majority belong to a doctor’s club or a friendly society, 
frequently, where there is a family, to both ; that they gladly 
pay into coal, clothing, and boot clubs, if the opportunity be 
afforded them ; moreover that they do this on wages which 
during nine months of the year do not average more than 12s. & 
week,—not only must the accusation be considered unfounded, 
but such an amount of foresight, out of all proportion to 
the means of those who display it, may justly claim our 
It is true that the thrift of the 
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labourer runs sometimes in curious channels, in none more 
strange than life insurance, which is undertaken to meet the 
expenses of the prospective funeral. The abhorrence of a 
jauper “burying Hs is a striking characteristic of the rural 

opulation ; the sacrifices they will make to avoid this de- 
cradation, as they regard it, are almost incredible. In one 
instance the mother insured each of her five children from 
birth. The eldest is now seventeen, and during that time the 
family, reckoning their ages as successive instead of concur- 
rent, have paid over a period of sixty-one years. The woman 
herself is dying of consumption, but the thought that she 
holds a policy on her own life robs death of half its bitter- 
ness, Though wasted to a shadow, racked by an incessant 
cough, 2 momentary gleam lights up the sunken eyes, as she 
gasps, unconscious of the terrible irony of her words, 
“When I dies I shall have six pounds.” Another case 
js that of a labourer who, owing to a defective hand, 
never, even in haytime and harvest, earns more than 12s., 
and in winter only 9s., a week. Yet out of this small 
income he contrives to keep up, in addition to sick clubs 
for himself and his wife, a regular payment on insurance 
policies. “Tis showin reespect to them as belongs to we, to 
lay by fur our fun’rals,” they say, Another more pathetic 
example than the foregoing was that of an old woman whose 
husband was incapacitated from further work. He belonged to 
a friendly society, but for six months of the year was only 
entitled to draw from it two shillings a week. As it was 
impossible for the aged pair to live on this sum, the wife 
asked for outdoor relief. Her application was refused, because 
in the opinion of the Guardians, though a dwarf, deformed, 
and the victim of a painful internal malady, not yet absolutely 
worn out. Day after day she dragged herself to field-work as 
long as she could manage to crawl, earning from sevenpence 
to ninepence per day by tying barley under the harvest sun, 
Out of this miserable pittance she religiously set aside the 
payments that she had begun in more prosperous times for 
her funeral. She died a pauper, after terrible suffering borne 
with marvellous patience ; she was baried at her own expense, 
with money earned by the sweat of her brow, amid sharp 
bodily anguish. 


Similar instances of the passion for life insurance could be 
multiplied by the score, and, to the credit of the agricultural 
classes be it remarked in passing, very seldom indeed do the 
children reap any evil results from the system, as is too often 
the case among a town population. Of late, however, since 
the idea of old-age pensions has been promulgated, the 
peasant has bethought him that it would be more to his 
advantage to pay in for an annuity when he reaches a certain 
age, than for a lump sum at death. His remarks on the 
subject display a mingling of simplicity and shrewd common- 
sense. He is of opinion that “this year ’surance job, as 
we've bin on wi’ sa long, don’ do we narra mossel 0’ good, 
‘cause we has to be dead, ’ee knaws, afooer us can touch a 
penny. "Tis right anuff fur our friends, them as has to bury 
we, but ’tain’t no odds to we, for a man cassn’t see his own 
fun’ral, luk ’ee.” 


One individual who for many years has been a liberal patron 
of the insurance company has late in the day come to the 
*onclusion that he has been wasting his money, “fur all on us 
is boun’ to be buried, ’um couldn’t let the bodies lie about over 
sround,—niver knawed one as did yet, h’wever. Ther’ dwun’t 
31m no call to be worritin’ about our coffins when ’tis pretty 
nigh more’n we can do to live ; ’twud be a deal mooer sensible- 
like if us could pay in to Government an’ git Parlee-ment to 
put summat as to’t, so we could be a bit mooer comfer’bler 
when us be old. We dwun’t mind doin’ our part, bless ’ee.” The 
people are well aware that they could insure themselves in a 
private company for an annuity, did not this entail a far heavier 
weekly payment than their limited resources would permit. 
As they say, they are willing to do their part, but that part 
must of necessity be a small one. Another point which they 
themselves allow, is that they are lacking in initiative, and find 
Itirksome to belong to any institution, however beneficent, 
that involves a walk, at frequent intervals, of some miles to the 
neighbouring town. The insurance company, recognising this 
fact, send round an agent from house to house on a certain 
day every week to collect sums due. If the Government, say 
the people, authorised some one to receive payments for 
@nnuities—the relieving officer, perhaps, whose duty it is to 








visit weekly each village in his district—we would do what we 
could. 

Old-age pensions are good, but thrift and independence are 
better. That those most interested are willing to bear some 
share of the burden is a factor surely worth considering in any 
scheme which may eventually be adopted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. G. H. 





THE WRECK OF THE ‘STELLA’ AND THE 
LAPIDARY STYLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Whilst glad to see in the Spectator of May 20th “ K.’s” 
excellent suggestion in memory of the noble ‘Stella’ stewardess, 
it is a still greater pleasure to say his wishes are already 
carried out. The well-known and honoured Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe at once wrote to the Z'imes, offering the noble 
contribution of £25 for a similar effort, although too engaged 
to work it. This has been done by another lady. I know not 
exactly how far this good cause has progressed, but I enclose 
Miss Cobbe’s words for the inscription, which I trust may 
speak to many a heart. I may add that any surplus will be 
devoted to benefit Mrs. Rogers’s two children.—I am, Sir, &e., 


95 Onslow Square, May 22nd. Ann Marston, 





“In Memory of 
The Heroic Death 


of 
MARY ANNE ROGERS, 
Stewardess of the ‘Stella,’ 
Vho, 
Amid the confusion and terror of shipwreck, 
Aided all the passengers under her charge 
To quit the vessel in safety ; 

Giving her own life-belt to one who was unprotected, 
Summoned in her turn to make good her escape, 
She refused ; 

Lest she might endanger the heavily-laden boat, 
Cheering the departing crew 
With the friendly cry of ‘Good-bye! Good-bye !’ 
She was seen, a few moments later, 

As the ‘Stella’ went down, 

Lifting her arms upwards with the prayer, 
‘Gop HAVE ME!’ 

Then sank in the waters with the sinking ship, 


Actions such as these— 
Steadfast performance of Duty in the face of death, 
Ready self-sacrifice for sake of others, 
Reliance on GoD,— 
Constitute the glorious heritage of our English race, 
They deserve perpetual commemoration ; 
Because 
Among the trivial pleasures and sordid strife of the world 
They recall to us for ever 
The nobility and love-worthiness of human nature.” 





THE LAPIDARY STYLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR,”] 
S1r,—The advantage of Latin over English for monumental 
inscriptions is, of course, that it is so much more terse. 
For instance, could an epitaph on General Gordon, written 
in English, at a reasonable length, express what the following 
Latin one does ?— 
“Hie iacet quicquid mortale fuit 
KAROLI GEORGI GORDON 
viri inter paucos admirandi 
qui laude divitiis honoribus exutis spretis 
ita res divinas vel a puero contemplatus 
rebus humanis minime defuit 
ut militiam apud Sarmatas tiro 
mox inter Seras imperator 
cum preclarissime prosperrime gessisset 
tandem apud Aithiopas 
alienis auxilium unus ferens 
desertus proditus 
vitam intrepido quo vixerat animo 
perdiderit invenerit. 


ad. vi. Kal Mar A.D. MDCCCLXXXV.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. R. Hares, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—As everything relating to the family history of Isaac 
Walton is of public interest, I venture to point out with 
reference to the letter of “S. M.” in the Spectator of May 13th 
that full information relating to the parentage and family 
history of Rachael Floud will be found in the recently pub- 
lished volume entitled “The Perverse Widow ; or, Memorials 
of the Boevey family,” compiled by Mr. A. W. Crawley-Boevey, 
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and briefly noticed in the Spectator of February 18th, 1899 
(Longmans and Co.) The reason why the numerous 
biographers of Isaac Walton have, until recently, failed to 
identify his first wife, who was a daughter of William Floud, 
of Chipstead, in Chevening, Kent, and granddaughter of Rev. 
Griffith Floud (Floyd or Lloyd), Rector of Chevening, is fully 
explained in this work.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. C. B. 





A CLERGYMAN’S EPITAPH ON HIMSELF. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—You only quote half the epitaph written on himself by 
aclergyman. Let me give the full text :— 
“ Beneath this yew, the shadow of a shade, 
A little harmless singing priest is laid ; 
He loved his life, though not of death afraid, 
And loved his Maker, though most strangely made.” 


x. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of May 20th on 
Lord Charles Beresford’s proposed policy in China, you certainly 
place the ultimate issue correctly in saying that the adoption 
of a policy of “Thorough” must mean the assumption of a 
virtual protectorate over China. It would seem, however, that 
there is a great danger of losing sight of an important feature 
in the existing situation in China by merely advocating policies 
of any kind to which labels can be thus lightly attached. We 
have at the present moment meeting at the Hague a Confer- 
ence upon which the gaze of the civilised world is fixed, to 
discuss the subject of war,—of war as it has been barbarously 
waged in the past. We have being unfolded under our 
eyes also at the present moment in China conditions of 
another kind of war,—of war as it will be waged in the 
future, a rivalry for trade and for the control of the 
forces and resources of the world according to certain 
standards. It is impossible to read Lord Charles Beresford’s 
book in the light of the tendencies at present existing in the 
world without receiving a deep impression from it, and per- 
ceiving that all the events of the recent past in China have 
been, as all the events of the future will be, part of the 
moves and details of a rivalry of this sort. The principal feel- 
ing which the book seems to leave on the mind in such cir- 
cumstances is the great want on the part of Great Britain 
(whose interests in China are only second to its interests in 
India) of some permanent advisory body which, understand- 
ing the character and tendencies of the situation, would 
hold all the threads of so important a matter in its hands, and 
which, having in view all considerations, and they are 
many and various, would be able to advise the Government in 
a definite and consistent policy in such circumstances as may 
arise.—I am, Sir, &c., BENJAMIN Kipp. 





LORD ROSEBERY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I have just read in the Spectator of May 13th an article 
on Lord Rosebery’s speech at the City Liberal Club. Is it 
not possible to look at that speech from a rather different 
point of view to that taken by you? For instance, when a 
General has led his troops—contrary to the advice of some of 
his Staff—to a position away from the old military road, and 
has brought such defeat upon himself that it is quite evident 
that that position of the enemy cannot at present be taken, 
might it not be wiser for a new General—the old one being 
removed—to go right back to the old military road, along 
which the army had won so many victories in previous years ? 
Lord Rosebery advises (it is true another General rejects the 
advice) the Liberal army to go back to the old Liberal road of 
1886. That is, boldly to give up the attack on the side of 
Home-rule, but not necessarily, as suggested by the other 
General, to give up plans of attack formed by the party in the 
days after their defeat, but perhaps to modify their scope and 
direction. Lord Rosebery has already some time ago declared 
that Home-rule must wait till England (the senior partner) is 
converted to it; and I submit that if that is so, and if many 
Liberals, supporters of Home-rule, have more or less agreed 
to that saying, then surely it is wiser to go back at once to 
the old lines, free to organise and plan afresh. 


—— 


The great desideratum of the party is not so mucha new 
leader, but a new policy of diplomacy. It is Newcastle Pro. 
grammes, &c., that have first stopped, and then upset, the 
coach. Fasten, if we can reverently, the Newcastle Pro. 
gramme policy on to Mr. Bright and picture the result. Take 
the Reform Bill of 1866; if Mr. Bright had spoken in the 
spirit of these new programmes (which wait for no one in 
their aspirations, and then have to wait last of all as to prac- 
tical progress), he would have wrecked the Bill before its 
second reading, it being defeated by the advocacy of manhood 
suffrage instead of being thrown out on the minor difference 
between rating and rental. Old Liberal cries are what we 
want to-day; Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform are cries 
which may still carry great principles to successful issues, 
without first creating the dust of hardness and injustice. For 
example, the licensing question, which has since 1872 (the date 
of Mr. Bruce’s Bill) been the bogey of Cabinets, and has now 
destroyed the peace and unanimity of a Royal Commission, is 
a question which requires the diplomacy of the old Reform 
Bills. A Bill to make a reality the supervision of licensed 
houses, which, to use your language in the same issue of your 
paper, “is at present scandalously ineffective,” would not be 
so heroic an attempt as the Local Veto Bill ; but if carried 
its results would not lead to alternate streaks of town wards, 
given on the one hand to public-houses, and on the other to 
total abolition. And again, on the old road we might be led 
to the reform of the House of Lords on the lines of Lord 
Rosebery’s Bill (unnoticed by Sir W. Harcourt) instead of 
proceeding by platform cries to abolish the House altogether, 
at the very time that the large majority of the country had 
declared its decision to be most democratic.—I am, Sir, &c., 


F. G. P. 





LITERARY ANGLOMANIA IN FRANCE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] n 
S1r,—I venture to think that your interesting article in the 
Spectator of May 20th on “ Literary Anglomania in France” 
is based on a certain misapprehension. “Across the 
Channel,” you say, “culture and politics have long been 
savagely divorced.” But from the time of Voltaire down- 
wards, French literary men have unceasingly mixed in 
politics, not always to their own advantage. In 1848 there 
was the notable example of Lamartine, and all that group of 
writers whose names are inevitably suggested by his name. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, whom I knew well, was not at 
all an isolated instance of the way in which men of his 
generation devoted themselves both to literature and to 
politics. In our own day M. Hanotaux (who was surely 
taken seriously by his confréres) has attained a position 
of real eminence as an historian; and, conservative as 
the Academy is, it has recently elected M. Deschanel, the 
President of the Chamber. It would be tedious to multiply 
instances. Of course, in the nature of things, the affairs of a 
modern State must be conducted by men of business rather 
than of culture; but Ido not believe that the gulf between 
the two interests is less frequently bridged in France than in 
England. What a revelation of our national attitude towards 
literature were the recent proceedings in Committee on the 
Copyright Bill! The average British politician regards it not 
asa serious vocation, but as, at most,a pastime. The very 
opposite is now the case in France, where, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, a man who is both is usually ¢erivazn first and politician 
afterwards. Yet it must be remembered that France has no 
such useful anomaly as University representation to give her 
in Parliament men of literary ability whom ordinary constitu- 
encies would probably reject. 

On the general subject of literary Anglomania in France, 
surely your contributor lays too much stress on the circum- 
stance that a few translations have recently been undertaken. 
Asa matter of fact, cultured people in France take less interest 
nowadays in contemporary English and American literature 
than has been the case at any time during the present century, 
On the other hand, modern Russian literature, notably 
Tolstoy, Gogol, and Poushkine, does not count for much in 
France, quite apart from the Alliance. The English visitor 
who by some extraordinary chance penetrates into a really 
French intérieur, will, if he belongs to the younger generation, 
be bewildered by intimate allusions to English classics of the 








eighteenth-century and early Victorian period. Meredith is 
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certainly honoured across the Channel, where his noble ode to 


France first drew attention to his work. But the truth is 
that cultivated readers in France are hopelessly confused by 
our enormous literary output, if I may use a commercial 
nrase, and it is doubtful whether an increased number of 
translations will lessen this confusion, for the reason that 
most cultivated Frenchwomen of the present generation can 
read English with facility, and the “ Tauchnitz Series” gives 
them all they want.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, May 23rd. Marte Betioc-LownpEs. 





LORD SALISBURY AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.,”] 
Sir,—Was not the author of the comparison of Lord Salisbury 
to “a lath of wood painted to look like iron” General 
Ignatieff? I have an impression that that once-famous Rus- 
sian diplomatist invented the saying, either at the time of the 
Berlin Congress of 1878, or of the Conference at Constanti- 
nople in the end of 1876, at which Lord Salisbury acted as 
special Ambassador for this country.—I am, Sir, «e., 
A ScorrisH JOURNALIST. 


ie 





CROMWELL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir—On June 19th, 1648, the following letter was sent to 
Lord Fairfax before Colchester :— 


“My LorD,— 
We have sent the enclosed to your perusall, and sha!l need 
say no more than what the enclosed speaks. 
We rest, your servants, 
NorwicH. ARTHUR CAPELL. 
CHARLES Lucas. 
[ ENCLOSURE. ] 

‘The Committee of Parliament now under restraint at Colchester, 
upon their humble request for it to the Lord Norwich, Lord Capell, 
and Sir Charles Lucas, have obtained leave of them that they, the 
suid Committee, may make it their humble proposall to Lord 
Fairfax that there may be a treaty between both armies for a peace. 

W. Rowe. W. MasHam. 

Ts. EEDON. ROBERT EVANS. 
SAMUEL SHEFFIELD. J. LANGLEY. 

J. MIDDLETON. THos. AYLOFF. 
ROBERT SMITH. L. BARNARDISTON.’ 


It is the general peace of the Kingdome we contend for, and 
therefore we are content that the Committee shall send this above- 
written proposall to the Lord Fairfax, according unto their request 
made to us. NorwicaH. ARTH. CAPELL. 

For my Lord Fuirfaz, CHARLES LUCAs, 
June 19th, 1648.” 
Both to the Committee and Royalist leaders Fairfax returned 
an answer, refusing to accede to the proposal of a treaty 
between the two armies, and repeating the terms of his original 
demand for the surrender of the town unconditionally, but 
with the promise of the lives of all, and of a permission to 
all to return in safety without hurt or molestation to their 
homes. The terms then were not accepted, and several later 
attempts Were made to secure better ones. So straitened, how- 
ever, did the circumstances of the besieged become, that on 
August 26th Colonel Fuller and Mr. Barnardiston were sent to 
the General’s quarters, and returned with the information that 
they had failed to obtain any relaxation of the former conditions. 
These, however, were to hold good; and the next day the code 
of articles was drawn up and signed. I can, however, in the 
articles find no such words as “E. J. 8.” quotes from Dr. 
Gardiner’s “ History of the Great Civil War,” to the effect that 
the “Lord Generai may be free to put some immediately to 
the sword ¢f he’ see cause.” The articles almost entirely deal 
with the process of surrendering arms and the evacuation of 
the town. The plea that Sir Thomas, as a witness, produced, 
“that those who received quarter were to be free from military 
execution at the time, but not from the judicial proceedings of a 
cwil Court,” was apparently an afterthought, for no such 
answer was given when active operations were proceeding 
between the hostile armies. For Lord Capell’s death Lord 
C larendon would lead us to suppose we had to thank Cromwell, 
for in his “ History of the Great Rebellion,” Book XI., par. 260, 
he writes: “ Cromwell, who had known him very well, spoke so 
much good of him, and professed so much kindness for him, that 
all men thought he was now safe.” (The italics are mine.) 
Lord Clarendon seems to intimate that Cromwell's vote would 
influence considerably the ultimate result, and that is an 








opinion, I think, any student of history might also arrive at, 
Though Cromwell was not actually Lord Protector, he was un- 
doubtedly the only man who had any power over the various 
“cliques” of that period, and had he voted for clemency I make 
no doubt that the majority would have been still on his side. 
The Council of State was of forty-one members, but then Crom. 
well and each member knew that a Council of State was as 
easy to purge as a House of Commons, if that forty-first 
member, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, wished to do so. Only last 
week I received a letter from a well-known author, a man who 
has probably read more and deeper into the military and civil 
Administrations of that period than any man in England, 
Whilst concurring with my idea generally, he says :— 

“It is most extraordinary that Cromwell’s own letters on the 
Drogheda massacre seem always to have passed unnoticed, especially 
the passage where he coolly reports having ordered men to be burnt 
alive who had surrendered to quarter.” 

Was this an act of nobility 2? Remember, I do not argue that 
he was not great ; but noble? If he was noble, then it passes 
my mind what in this age is considered ignoble. Let us, then, 
grant that to be a regicide is to be noble; to sanction the 
death of people fighting for their King is noble; to order 
diabolical massacres at such towns as Wexford and Drogheda 
is noble; to plunder and destroy the Church is noble ; then 
what is it in these days to be ignoble, hateful in the eyes of 
God and the people? Why, it is to be loyal to the Queen, to 
love and serve her. To be loyal to the Church and her 
ministers ; it is to combine justice with mercy, to have all the 
qualities that Cromwell had not. A person with such ideas 
must be held up to scorn and ignominy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. A. DEVEREUX CAPELL. 
Great Easton Rectory, Dunmow, May 20th. 


[The terms of the surrender are fair matter for historical 
controversy. The rest of our correspondent’s letter is mainly 
the assertion of the extremest jure-divino Royalism,—a position 
in regard to which we can profess neither the sympathy of 
approbation nor of comprehension. Argument in such cases 
is necessarily valueless.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to the responsibility of Cromwell for 
the persecution of the Friends, the two following extracts 
from Quaker works recording interviews between the Pro- 
tector and members of that Society may possibly be of interest. 
In the Life of Edward Burrough we are told that three 
Friends, Anthony Pearson, Gervase Benson, and Thomas 
Aldam, presented a declaration against the Papacy, and com- 
plained with regard to the Oath of Abjuration that “many 
corrupt justices, knowing that Friends could not swear, would 
make a spoil of them by tendering it to them. Oliver replied: 
‘It was never intended for them; I never so intended it.’” 
Again, in Sewell’s “ History of the Quakers” we find that in 
1657 Edward Burrough himself interviewed Cromwell, laying 
before him the sufferings of Friends through refusal to pay 
tithes, and ‘ Cromwell told him in effect that all persecution 
and cruelty was against his mind, and said that he was not 
guilty of those persecutions acted unjustly upon Burrough’s 
Friends.”—I am, Sir, &c., KATHERINE PEASE. 
Woodside, Darlington, May 21st. 





SCHOLARSHIP. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In your article in the Spectator of May 13th on 
“Scholarship” there are one or two points which many, no 
doubt, besides myself, who do not agree with you, would like 
to see elaborated. Personally I am interested in agricultural 
studies, and regret to find you consider that such studies do 
not tend to make “an intelligent man and a useful citizen.” 
Your own words are: “You cannot march out of Oxford or 
Cambridge into any career which will return you an immediate 
and efficient income. But you may come out of Oxford or 
Cambridge, if you avoid agriculture and forget science, an in- 
telligent man and a useful citizen.” The italics are, of course, 
mine, and I think the sentence bears the interpretation I have 
given to it ; the inference is obvious. I gather also from this 
article that the English Universities were not established “as 
nurseries of science, nor as preparatory schools for practical 
life,” and that they are not “ prepared to cut you to a certain 
measure or to render you technically competent.” I learn 
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further that they have “a noble ideal,” and “profess to 
accomplish a far greater task,” this being to supply “intelli- 
gent discipline” to those who are “not too old to receive in- 
struction.” This, it appears, is to be accomplished by insisting 
upon “a proper respect for the arid technicalities of the 
grammar” of the humanities, as “Greek and Latin are 
the best instruments of education which humane ingenuity 
has yet discovered.” Perhaps when such a dogmatic 
statement is made as in the quotation above, it may be 
“ practically useless” to question it; but I venture to do so 
because the whole tenor of the article is to advocate and 
advance the study of Greek and Latin because “it is useless” ; 
and no doubt you will give us some reasons for making so 
emphatic a statement in response to the “complete useless- 
ness” of the doubt expressed as to Greek and Latin being the 
“best instruments of education.” 

We live in days that differ very materially from those of 
medieval times. We all have to come to maturity earlier ; if 
not, we fall out, and get lost socially, mentally, and physically 
in this progressive age. The action of the law of the survival 
of the fittest is more relentless now than ever it was, though 
it does not appear in the same forms as we see it in the early 
history of our country. Our cattle and sheep are bred for 
early maturity, and sheep are now killed at two years old ina 
state fit for marketing, which in the early part of the century 
could only be attained when sheep of the same breed were 
four years old. Compare the Viceroys and Colonial Governors 
of to-day with the men who fifty years ago occupied similar 
positions. Early maturity again. Some are in their thirties, 
some in their twenties. Turning to the daily Press and 
journalism, we see that what is most modern in it is the 
handiwork of young men, and in some cases in this walk in 
lite youth and self-confidence have a better chance of 
succeeding than ability and experience. Fifty years ago 
a man of forty was considered to be in the prime of 
life, and pretty well commanded the market in any 
calling ; now he cannot get employment. One cannot shut 
one’s eyes to this state of affairs, and as “education is rather 
@ means than an end,” should it not have the end always in 
view? Education must not be aimless. It is usually the 
instrument employed to attain a desired end. Will struggles 
with the technicalities of the grammar of a dead language so 
train and discipline the mind of man that he can stand the 

strain of our feverish life better, hold his own against his 
competitors easier, and come to the full maturity of his 
powers earlier, than if, keeping the aim of his life in view, also 
the ugly facts of our collective life-struggle, his education be 
made the means of making him apt for the life he must lead ? 


You seem to have a special objection to agricultural studies, 
for the article concludes with the query,—“ Why should Cam- 
bridge attempt to accomplish that which Cirencester does with 
far better effect?” How will the discipline of the classics 
enable a man to improve a landed estate for the benefit of his 
successors? Probably his father and grandfather underwent 
such a discipline, and did well, no doubt ; but he wants to do 
better. It was the right and proper thing for his grandfather 
to drink port and get drunk “asa gentleman,” but it is not so 
for him. Why? Times have changed, moved on. Should a 
man, whose chief end in life will be the furtherance of land- 
culture, receive during the period he is open to instruction a 
discipline which shall make him specially apt for the career 
before him? You make special reference to Cambridge. Un- 
fortunately, I know nothing about the position of agriculture 
at that seat of learning, and, therefore, am unable to follow 
you in your argument that if an undergraduate avoids agri- 
culture he may come out an intelligent man and a useful 
citizen. If this note draws from you a statement of your 
position it will have served its purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. HEDGER WALLACE. 

Sea View, Lower Largo, Fife, May lith. 


[Our desire was not to deny the use and importance of 
science and agriculture, but rather to insist that Universities 
should be places where the mind is trained, not where useful 
knowledge is acquired, A horse-trainer does not break in his 
horse by making it do useful work when it is a colt. Depend 
upon it, a man makes a better farmer or manager of an estate 
who has had a good mental training than one who has merely 
learnt early the details of agriculture.—Ep, Spectator] 


CHURCH PARTIES AND THE WORLD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPrcraror.”} 

Sir,—There is a question which I venture to hope may receiva 
careful and thoughtful consideration in your columns, The 
question is this. How are the different attitudes maintained 
towards the world by Catholics and Evangelicals to be ex. 
plained? By “Catholics” I mean members of the Church 
of Rome and of the High Church Anglican party ; under 
“ Evangelical” [ include all who accept the well-known Evan- 
gelical theories of personal conversion and the spiritual life, 
By the “world” I mean the world of fashion and amusement 
with special reference to those habits and pursuits which 
Puritans have always condemned as worldly. That one class 
of religious persons should in all ages have taken a stricter ani 
more austere view of religious duty than another is natural 
and, of course, raises no difficnlty. The difficulty comes . 
when we find that, as a general rule, Catholic principles have 
always more or less conformed to the world of fashion and 
amusement, while Evangelical principles have always resisted 
and denounced it. Of this fact there can be no doubt, It 
is historical. Take the position of the Cavaliers towards 
the stage and amusements generally, and compare it with 
that of the Puritans. As it was in their days, so is 
it now. Lord Halifax, we were recently told, had 
been entertaining a select party to witness some local 
races. Imagine the late Lord Shaftesbury or Sir Arthur 
Blackwood doing such a thing. In my neighbourhood there 
is a monastery where last year a high function was held. 
Mass was of course said, but the whole proceedings wound up 
by a representation of Ow Boys. What would be thought of 
a play at the Wesleyan Conference, or at the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland? Now, I fail to see any 
necessary connection between Catholic doctrine and an easy: 
going life. The doctrine is grim enough; where can one, for 
example, find more depressing reading than Newman’s 
“Plain and Parochial Sermons”? Both parties aim at the 
development of a spiritual life. The one attaches importance 
to Church orders and sacraments, the other to prayer and 
Bible reading ; but how does that affect their position towards 
a play or a novel? The only explanation I have heard 
suggested is this. It has been said that while the Catholic 
sets forth two standards, one for saints and the other for 
ordinary men and women, the Evangelical knows but one, 
Certain it is that while the Catholic keeps Lent for forty days, 
the Evangelical keeps it all the year round, a fact which may 
go far to explain why the principles of the latter are rarely 
popular and never fashionable. I write in a purely neutral 
spirit, merely seeking information and suggesting an interest- 
ing problem for the consideration of your readers.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. G. S. M. 


[The point is a curious one, and we may perhaps find an 
opportunity to recur to it. Our correspondent must not for- 
get, however, that there are, and always have been, Puritanical 
Roman Catholics. Unless we are mistaken, a Canadian Arch- 
bishop now dead would not allow Catholic ladies in his 
diocese to wear low dresses or to go to dances, while in Spain 
in the seventeenth century the Inquisition would not allow 
the painters to make studies from the nude. Again, the 
Puritans were far less austere than is usually believed. 
Cromwell expressly says that he does not grudge his son his 
“contents,”—z.e., his sports and pleasures. Colonel Hutchinson, 
again, with his fine clothes, his fencing, his pictures, statues, 
and gems, and his love of the lute, “on which he played 
masterly,” led anything but a harsh, austere life. Yet he was 
a Puritan to the backbone.—Eb. Spectator.] 





HOLLAND'S “SUETONIUS.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—In connection with the interesting review of Philemon 
Holland’s quaint but really genuine translation of “Suetonius,” 
edited by Mr. C. Whibley, I remember an amusing epigram 
remarking upon the several classical translations that Holland 
was continually publishing :— 
“ How with translations Holland still doth fill us, 
He won't let e’en Suetonius be Tranquillus.” 


H. Drury. 


—I am, Sir, &ce., 





Crowberough, 
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THE GENEROSITY OF SOUTH AFRICANS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,— Your leaderette on the British expedition to the 
Antarctic Continent in the Spectator of April Ist reflects 
rather on the generosity of the South African millionaires. 
Reference to the lists of subscribers to the Dynamite Ex- 
plosions Relief Fund (Johannesburg, 1896), the Prince of 
Wales's Hospital Fund, the new Home for Consumptives in 
England, the Sirdar’s Khartoum College, and the fact of 
nearly £100,000 being recently subscribed for an education 
scheme for the Transvaal, will prove that they can be 
generous.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Johannesburg, S.A.R., April 22nd. F, J. CARPENTER. 





INDIAN GRADUATES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I should like to be allowed to bear witness to the great 
and good work which is being carried on by Dr. Miller at the 
(Christian College, Madras. It was one of my greatest 
pleasures and privileges to pay frequent visits to that College 
when I was Governor of Madras, and I can say that of all the 
educational institutions for which the Southern Presidency 
stands pre-eminent in India, none has during the last twenty- 
five years exercised such a powerful influence on the education 
of the people, as that over which Dr. Miller so worthily 
presides. It is not only by the eight hundred and eighty 
gradua'es who during the last twenty-five years went out 
from the College, that its beneficent results are to be measured. 
Many thousands of others during that time have received a 
liberal education, and have learnt, amongst other things, the 
English language, which must have been the means of pro- 
curing them employment in various walks in life in India. 
It is far from my wish to disparage the efforts that are 
being made by other schools and colleges in various parts 
of the Presidency. They are all doing good and noble 
work in preparing students for the active affairs of life - 
and although, doubtless, many prefer to be employed 
by Government as Magistrates, Revenue officers, lecturers 
in Government colleges, police officers, forest officers, 
translators, Post Office inspectors, yet the vast majority of 
those educated at these colleges find remunerative employ- 
ment in mercantile and other pursuits. Dr. Miller does not 
deny that there are many defects in Indian education, but 
surely this does not detract from the merit of a man who has 
devoted his life to remedying these defects. As an illustration 
of the good that is gradually permeating the masses of the 
people, I would wish to add that I have often met, while 
shooting in remote parts of the Presidency, natives devoid of 
clothes who could converse fluently in the English language, 
all of whom have received the elements of education at one 
or other of these colleges.—I am, Sir, &c., 


10 South Clif, Eastbourne, May 22nd. CONNEMARA. 





A LEOPARD STORY. 
[To THE EpIror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

sir,—In the recently published “Lumsden of the Guides” 
there is an interesting story, at p. 124, of the rescue by 
Lieutenant Peyton, of H.M. 87th, of a young Pathan, who had 
fallen into the Cabul River. The Jad’s father in his gratitude 
came down from his home in Independent Territory, and as 
a thankoffering presented Peyton with two young leopard 
cubs. Peyton being an executive engineer and constantly on 
the move, could make no home for them, and gave them to 
Lumsden, who himself told me what follows, and it seems to 
me worth preserving, as leopards seldom have an opportunity 
of assisting in a criminal investigation. The animals were 
too young to be dangerous and were allowed their liberty. 


One day Lumsden was holding his Court in Yusufzai when, 
in the middle of a case, there was an uproar, and the two sides 
In an affray case poured into the Court, and (as always 
happened) each side accused the other of being entirely in 
fault. One party to improve its case brought a dying man on 
a native bed ; a bloodstained sheet was removed, showing a 
much belaboured man who appeared to be at the last gasp. 
Lumsden had the bed put down in Court and went on with 
the interrupted case. Just then the young leopards sauntered 
in, probably attracted by the scent of blood, and moving 








gently round the Court, approached the bed and began 
sniffing at 'the wounded man, who, miraculously recovering, 
jumped from the bed and fled rapidly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 20th. RICHARD POLLOCK. 





THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str.—With reference to the interesting article on the Bayeux 
Tapestry, published in the Spectator of May 13th, some of your 
readers may not be aware that an exact facsimile of the 
tapestry is to be seen in the Museum at Reading. It was 
worked by thirty-five ladies at Leek, Staffordshire, begun in 
1885 and completed during the following year. It was pre- 
sented to the town by Alderman Hill, J.P. Her Majesty the 
Queen inspected the tapestry with great interest at Windsor 
Castle on its completion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANNIE 8. Fow Ler. 
Crookham End, Brimpton, Reading. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. C. M. Gaskell’s letter to the Spectator of May 20th 
about the alleged mutilation of the Bayeux Tapestry by the 
late Mrs. Charles Stothard (who by her second marriage 
became Mrs. Bray, and was well known as a novelist) obliges 
me for a third time to give the legend an emphatic denial. 
This lady was my aunt, and some time before her death in 
1883, at her express desire, I wrote to the Z?mes a letter to 
relieve her from the unjust accusation. This letter was 
endorsed by a leading article in that journal, and after 
some correspondence with the authorities at Bayeux it led 
to the correction of the erroneous statement placarded in 
the museum at that place. The fable was, however, recently 
resuscitated by a Mr. Boase in a letter published in 
Notes and Queries, and again I had to contradict it. 
Antiquarians who attempt to verify legends by their memories 
should take care lest in doing so they endanger the reputation 
of others. No such self-condemnatory document as_ that 
which Mr. C. M. Gaskell imagines he saw was ever written 
by my late aunt, nor was the piece of tapestry cut out or 
abstracted by her. It was in the possession of her first husband 
before he married her, and before she went to Bayeux. Many 
years after his death the fragment found its way to the South 
Kensington Museum, whence it was returned to the Bayeux 
authorities. An accurate statement of the case will be found 
in the preface to Mrs. Bray’s autobiography, published in 
1884.—I am, Sir, «&e., 

126 Piccadilly, May 23rd. 





Cuartes N. Kemper. 


[We cannot continue this controversy.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
> ae 
THE SOUTHERN ALPS, AFTER RAIN. 


{Horas non numero, nisi serenas.] 


Tur dew clings to the myrtle, yet glistening with rain ; 
The mist clings to the mountain, expelled from the plain ; 
The clouds rise to the high tops, but the highest is clear ; 
And a rare gleam on the snow-field says, sunshine is near. 


Now the sheep left in the sheep-fold are munching their hay, 

And the shepherd, wrapped in his long cloak, does not lead 
them to-day ; 

While the dog sits by the fold gate with a watch-keeping eye, 

As he looks oft to his master, who nods, “ By and by ! ” 


And the sun stares through its vapour, like a moon hid in 
mist, 

With a wan eye as a lover, who has failed in his tryst ; 

And the old sit in their corner, and tell old tales anew ; 

And I sit in the corner, and dream of home and you. 


Then the traveller paces the gallery, impatient of rest ; 

And the lover scrawls on the window the name he loves best; 
One takes up a thrice-read paper, but flings it away ; 

Not China, and not Fashoda, can hold him to-day. 
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But a bird sings in the garden ; ’tis the first we have heard ; 
He tells, what his God has told him, the harbinger’s word ; 
And a break comes in the distance ; lo! a strip there of blue; 
’Tis a rent torn in the cloud-veil, and an Eye looks through. 


And the mists roll up the mountains, persistent if slow ; 
Like dull guests at a banquet, at length they will go ; 

And the sun will return to-morrow, and clouds disappear ; 
But still I shall dream of you, love, and long you were here. 


There are clouds still to be melted, ere summer has come ; 
There are leagues still to be travelled, ere the exile is home ; 
There are foes still to be conquered, ere life’s work is o’er ; 
But the worst way is behind us ; hope shines on before. 


A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 
a 
LEONARDO DA ViNCL* 


Was the genius of Leonardo complete or fragmentary ? 
Like all things connected with this marvellous man, the 
enigma awaits solution. We can point to unfinished pictures, 
statues never carried out, great projects abandoned, and end- 
less speculations not put to the test of practice. “The Adora- 
tion of the Magi” is unfinished ; one version of the “ Virgin 
with St. Anne” remains an incomplete cartoon. The Sforza 
equestrian statue was never cast, and was knocked to bits 
by the archers of Louis XII. The cartoon prepared for 
the wall painting of the battle of Anghiari set the artistic 
world of Italy in a blaze of enthusiasm, but a chemical failure 
in the actual painting caused the artist to abandon the work, 
which soon perished. The projected engines of war which 
were to make the Duke of Milan invincible seem never to 
have been made. So one can go on enumerating the failures. 
Looked at in another way, Leonardo achieved greater and more 
definite results than almost any other man. One most definite 
and far-reaching achievement was to entirely revolutionise 
the whole art of painting. In fact, modern painting begins 
with him. The Florentines had learnt to draw with 
admirable precision, but their passion for form ran chiefly in 
the direction of outline and silhouette. Leonardo appeared, 
and saw that painting could express form in the third dimen- 
sion as well as in height and breadth, so he taught Florence, 
Italy, and the world that by the use of shadows modelling 
could be achieved, and a whole new instrument of expres- 
sion was put at the disposal of artists. This discovery 
was of the most far-reaching kind, and for the first time 
mysterious depths and vague suggestions appear in pictures. 
No pictures painted before his time had those haunting quali- 
ties of sentiment and subtle realisation of roundness which we 
see in the “ Mona Lisa,” the “ Bacchus,” or the “St. John.” 
It is true that art before the time of Leonardo had been 
growing freer by degrees ; but there came a change as great as 
it was sudden when he painted the “ Last Supper” at Milan. 
For the first time absolute freedom of form, of gesture, 
and of arrangement had been accomplished, and _hence- 
forth the old order changed, and the primitives disappeared, 
and gave place to the Sistine and the Stanze. It was not 
merely that Leonardo set afloat new ideas which stimulated 
other men. If the quantity of his painting is small, nothing 
can exceed it in quality. He taught others not only by 
enunciating laws, but by practice. Nowhere else is there such 
unconstraint without pose as in the composition of the “ Last 
Supper.” 


Of all men, Leonardo was the most absolutely original. He 
seems to have no artistic ancestors ; he stood as much alone in 
relation to art as he did to society. Cut off by the circum- 
stance of his birth from the family of his father, who was a 
notary in the country town of Vinci, he lived alone, and 
without family ties, to the end of his life. The author of the 
book before us says that “in the five thousand sheets of mannu- 
script he left us, never once does he mention a woman’s name, 
except to note, with the dryness of a professed naturalist, 
some trait that has struck him in her person: ‘Giovannina 
has a fantastic face ; she is in the hospital at Santa Caterina.’ 
This is typical of his tantalising brevity.” And yet it was this 
man who was above all things occupied with feminine beauty 





* Leonardo da Vinci: Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
of Eugéne Miintz. London: W. Heinemann, [42s.] 
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and character. The truth seems to be that Leonardo was a 
example of intellectual detachment, combined with a ‘oie 
less curiosity. It is this passion for research into natural 
things which makes’ him at once the forerunner of modern 
science and the most interesting of artists. To really appre- 
ciate the genius of the man one has to study his drawings 
which reveal his endless versatility and freshness of point of 
view. In them we find the same mental detachment as in 
his geological speculations, for the mind which had grasped 
the fact of the vast antiquity of the earth, was equally free 
and untrammelled in his perceptions of beauty. Ina highly 
interesting part of this book in which he deals with the scien- 
tific theories of Leonardo, M. Miintz says :— 

“ He does not condescend to discuss the Biblical tradition as to the 

date of the Creation ; his estimates proceed by hundreds and thou. 
sands of centuries. Neither is he embarrassed by the most appalling 
ideas of distanee. After assigning to the accumulations formed by 
the Po a duration of two hundred thousand years, he prophesies 
that all the rivers which now fall into the Mediterranean will end 
by being tributaries of the Nile, and that the latter will have its 
mouth at the Straits of Gibraltar, just as the rivers which once fell 
into the gulf of the Po are now affluents of the Po itself.” 
M. Miintz has gathered together some of the religious expres- 
sions found in Leonardo’s various writings. These sayings 
point to a lofty and philosophical religion joined to a high 
morality, which, if not of such deep piety as the faith of 
Michelangelo, was infinitely in advance of the superstitious 
reverence almost entirely divorced from morals which was so 
common at the time. In one of his writings the sage says: 
“The supreme wisdom of God led him to choose those laws of 
movement which were in closest agreement with abstract and 
metaphysical reasoning.” The mind which spoke thus, and 
reasoned freely as to the antiquity of the earth in an age of 
orthodox chronology, was not likely to be much indebted to 
artistic predecessors, either ancient or modern. It is to Nature 
alone that he turns for inspiration. Yet in nosense is Leonardo 
a materialist ; his writings breathe as deep aspirituality as do his 
pictures. Indeed, he seems a sage who attained to a cosmic con- 
sciousness which enabled him to see into the heart of things. 
His was a mind which had so entered into communion with 
Nature by patient and infinite study, that it enabled him to 
announce in one of his manuscripts, “'The sun does not move,” 
anticipating Copernicus. Equally he could reveal to us with 
his brush mysteries of the human heart in a way that no 
words could effect. Beside these profound and mysterious 
powers, his intelligence conceived, among other mechanical 
devices, the parachute and screw propulsion. After such 
achievements over such a wide field it seems absurd to think 
of Leonardo’s work as unfinished ; rather, few men have done 
so much. From all the great figures of the Renaissance he 
stands apart, unlike any one, yet influencing them all. 

M. Miintz certainly deserves our gratitude for the survey 
he has given of this wonderful man. He shows a wise dis- 
regard of the prevailing fashion, which always denies the 
authenticity of pictures and drawings at the mere fancy of the 
critic. The book is filled with illustrations, the number and 
excellence of which are quite astonishing. As Leonardo 
exhibited all his best qualities in his drawings, and as drawings 
are capable of nearly perfect reproduction, this book with its 
three hundred illustrations is of exceptional value. The 
drawings in the Royal Library at Windsor have been largely 
used. M. Miintz says that there are six times more drawings 
there by Leonardo than in all the rest of the European collec- 
tions put together. 





THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA.* 

In our article last week on Lord Charles Beresford and China 
we dealt with the policy which, as the result of the mission 
undertaken at the invitation of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the Member for York advocates that Great Britain 
should adopt towards China in the crisis prevailing in the Far 
East. It now remains for us to deal with the book itself—a 
bulky volume of five hundred and nine pages—in which Lord 
Charles Beresford has embodied the result of his investigations 
as a whole. 

There is no denying that it is a most important and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the position 
in China. The writer has read it carefully from cover 
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to cover, and must confess that it leaves a marked im- 
pression on the mind, both as to the felicity of the 
conception in which this mission originated, and as to 
the suitability of the agent chosen for the work. It 
would be the easiest thing in the world to point out in reading 
through these pages how the great quantity of material col- 
lected could be more suitably arranged, how the multitude of 
subjects touched upon could be more exhaustively treated, and 
soon. It would all be beside the question. We have in the 
pook a representative of Great Britain, of high official con- 
nection, who has been Commander of the Naval Brigade in 
Lord Wolseley’s Egyptian Campaign and a Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty, and who is at once a Member of the British 
House of Commons and a British Admiral, undertaking a 
commercial mission of inquiry in China. In the course 
of it he visits all the leading centres of Chinese trade, 
from Pekin, Tientsin, and Newchwang in the North, 
to Hong-kong and Canton in the South, and ascends the 
great Yangtse-kiang for six hundred and eighty miles to 
Hankow. As he goes he calls meetings of, and receives 
addresses, petitions, and statements from, local chambers of 
commerce and associations of merchants and traders. He is 
received by the Tsung-li-Yamen, interviews Chinese Princes, 
officials, Viceroys, Mandarins, and commanders. Incidentally 
he visits every fort and every arsenal, with one exception, all 
the naval and military schools, and the ships of both Chinese 
Fleets. Between the two—English and Chinese—he takes as 
they come officials and representatives of every nationality, 
missionaries, clerks, traders, Consuls, and travellers, not 
neglecting to sweep into his net even the Marquis Ito, late 
Japanese Prime Minister, whom he met at Shanghai. Lord 
Charles Beresford talks, and listens to what they all have to 
say. We have copious notes about the country and its con- 
ditions and resources ; the memoranda from those representing 
commercial interests of the country are printed in full; the 
views and opinions of all sorts and conditions of men inter- 
viewed are summarised, reported on, and everywhere sup- 
plemented with illuminative “asides.” The author everywhere 
gives his own views as he gives the great variety of opinions 
he has collected, simply for what they are worth, and with an 
entire freedom from that sense of restraint which in a matter 
of this kind takes so much from the value of a merely official 
report. It would be impossible to do so much work in any 
other way so well, or to disclose so thoroughly to any intelli- 
gent mind which reads between the lines the real nature of 
the existing situation in China. In a word, the book is an 
excellent instantaneous photograph of the present Chinese 
situation, political and commercial. 


As one closes the book one feels that there are many features 
of the existing position in the Far East which have permanently 
impressed themselves upon the mind. Perhaps the deepest 
impression received is one as to the magnitude and reach of 
the issues involved. Whatever the nature of the policy 
adopted in relation to China by this or any other country, we 
have a dim feeling that during the last few years there has 
been in all probability opened up in that country the most 
important chapter since the Napoleonic wars in the history of 
the relations to each other of the leading European Powers. 
A few facts bring out at once the character of the stake which 
this country has in the issue, as also the nature of the situa- 
tion with which Great Britain is confronted in the rival 
policies of the “open door” and “spheres of influence.” We have 
an apparently derelict Empire of some four hundred millions 
of inhabitants. Of fourteen of the principal ports visited by 
Lord Charles Beresford, the total trade for 1897 reaches a value 
of £107,000,000,—an enormous sum. The best criterion by 
which we can distinguish the proportion of this trade which 
represents British interests is perhaps that of the tonnage of 
the shipping engaged therein. Of this, out of a total of forty- 
six million tons, some twenty-nine millions, or over 62 per 
cent., was British. This trade is, of course, distributed over 
all the proposed “spheres of influence,” and we see at once 
why the policy of spheres is approved of only asa, last resort 
by the mercantile community in China. What the British 
commercial classes in China appear to desire is stated very 
clearly in the memorandum received from the China Associa- 
tion at Shanghai :-— 


“We say, then, that the one thing wanted for the development of 
trade, for the protection of capital, and for the extension of enter- 





prise in China, is security, and we say that such security can only 
be found in the reform of the country, which can only be effected 
through pressure from without: and we further say that the vast 
preponderance of British interests in China clearly demands that 
Great Britain shall lead and guide the movement. ..... Wedo 
not wish to concern ourselves with any imperfectly understood 
catch phrases such as ‘ Open Door’ or ‘ Sphere of Influence,’ further 
than to say that Great Britain’s sphere of influence should be 
wherever British trade preponderates, with the door open for equal 
opportunity to all; this is an ideal which can never be reached 
without resolute determination on the part of the British Cabinet 
to lead and not to follow in Peking.” 

It may be said generally that the principal feeling of the 
British trade communities in China is commercial, and not 
political. What they desire over and above everything else is 
security in the government, because this means security in 
trade. What they fear most is want of any settled policy at 
home. It must be confessed that everywhere the prevailing 
impression, even in the minds of the Chinese themselves, 
seems to be that China is destined to go to pieces. Russia is 
feared because she appears to be the one Power who has a 
settled policy that she is determined to carry out. The 
advance of Russia through Manchuria is at present entirely 
strategic. Lord Charles Beresford gives the present annual 
British trade with that province as £3,000,000, and the 
Russian trade as nz/. There appears to be a general fear in 
the mind of the commercial community that, in case of 
the break-up of China, paper guarantees against protective 
tariffs in the case of territories coming under the control of 
other European Powers will in the long run prove worthless. 
This is very evident in the North. A similar deep note of 
concern is uttered by the merchants in the Southern provinces 
along the West River, where a large British trade is done. 
If these provinces are claimed as in the French “sphere of 
influence,” duties in favour of France, as in Madagascar, are 
feared. As an evidence of what this would mean, Lord 
Charles Beresford’s statement is to the effect that, as a matter 
of fact, with the exception of one small steamer of about one 
hundred tons flying the American flag, the whole of the 
carrying trade is either British or Chinese. 

Lord Charles Beresford gives us a striking account of the 
Yangtse basin, now, in respect of its trade development, ear- 
marked in the last resort to England. The great propor- 
tion of the trade is at present in British hands. The river itself 
is navigable for ocean-going steamers six hundred and eighty 
miles from the sea, to Hankow, destined, in his opinion, to 
be the future Chicago of China. We hope, notwithstanding 
all difficulties to the contrary, to see the Burmah Extension 
Railway reach this important centre in the near future, and 
also to see completed the further projected British line to 
connect Hankow with the coal and iron fields in the province 
of Shansi further to the north, mineral fields which, “if not 
the largest, are amongst the largest in the world.” 





THE QUEEN’S SERVICE.* 
A FRANK intelligent account by a well-educated man of the 
experiences he has met with when serving in one of her 
Majesty’s Line regiments for seven years is sure to contain a 
good deal of information that is interesting to all readers. As 
arule the defect of most such records is that, having been 
written by a man who has gone through a limited experience 
solely for the sake of writing a book, they are either all 
coloured with rosy tints or else painted only in black, according 
to the humour of the author. They partake too much of the 
“ amateur-casual ” quality, which, valuable as it is for certain 
purposes, cannot but be a little subject to suspicion from its 
obvious attempt to produce a sensation. So faras Mr. “ Horace 
Wyndham” gives us any information about himself, we gather 
that when he enlisted his purpose was by no means that of 
ascertaining the nature of a private soldier’s life during peace- 
time in order to describe it. It happened for certain domestic 
reasons that he wanted for a time to cut himself adrift from 
civil life, and to obtain employment which at least enabled 
him to live without trenching upon other resources. He had 
rather more money available than would be the case with 
most men who enlist, but he did not spend much of it, and on 
the whole he fairly faced the ordinary conditions of service, 
A good education and steady habits of life enabled him to 
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secure rapid promotion as a non-commissioned officer, so 
that of the seven years that he passed in the Army the 
greater portion was spent as a sergeant. With that ex- 
ception his experiences were just such as would attend 
an ordinary recruit. Naturally he was a good deal more 
sensitive about the conditions of his surroundings than 
would be the case with a lad straight from the 
plough or from the streets of London. To some extent his 
comments require to be discounted in this sense, that many 
of the things which he most disliked were due rather to the 
habits of his comrades than to any necessary hardships in- 
volved in the facilities provided, or in the rules laid down, 
He does not therefore quite perfectly represent for us the 
mode in which the life he had to lead would strike an ordinary 
soldier whose bringing up had prepared him for just such 
habits as generally prevailed. Moreover, there are two 
other reservations to be made before the story here told can 
be accepted as generally representative of Army life in the 
ranks. He describes the life as it was led in the particular 
battalion to which he belonged. We are afraid that he does 
not leave a very favourable impression of the conscientious- 
ness with which the company officers—the Captains and 
Subalterns—of that particular regiment carried out their 
duties. We are quite sure that it is not true of every 
battalion throughout the Army that when the Subalterns 
go round at meal-times to inquire whether the men 
have any complaints to make about their food it is 
a mere formality ; that they never look at the food for them- 
selves, merely put in their noses, receive a formal reply, and 
go off again. Nor is it by any means universally true that the 
clothing of the men is so carelessly fitted as he describes. On 
the contrary, in both these respects we feel sure that his ex- 
perience was exceptional. The knowledge of the men by 
their company officers seems to us to have also been a good 
deal below the average. In a really well-organised battalion 
we do not believe that the commanding officer would have 
been so entirely dependent as his seems to have been on the 
judgment of the senior non-commissioned officers. Neverthe- 
less, all this is evidently described just as it happened, and is 
very suggestive and instructive. So far as we can see, nowhere 
is anything extenuated or set down in malice. The second 
reservation that is required is that of late years change 
has been very rapid in Army life. Many of the com- 
plaints that he makes and many of the conditions that 
he describes have been very considerably affected by 
the reforms that have been introduced, mainly by the 
action of Major-General Burnett, in the management of 
canteens and messes. If these allowances are fairly made, 
we believe that the sketch of the life of a soldier here 
given may be taken as an exceedingly accurate and true one. 
As a description of a phase of existence very little known out- 
side the Army itself, and in its inner details only vaguely 
surmised even by the most careful officers, we think it ought 
to be interesting to very many readers both inside and outside 
the Army. It ought to be-no small encouragement and 
support to her Majesty’s present Government, who have just 
had in the House of Commons to fight through some opposi- 
tion, more than they often meet with, in order to obtain a 
vote for improved barrack accommodation in South Africa, 
that the most gruesome story that Mr. “Wyndham” has to 
tell in his whole book concerns the abominable state of the 
principal barrack at Cape Town. We venture to think 
that if this book had been published a few weeks 
earlier, and if in the debate on barrack expenditure 
Mr. “ Wyndham’s” description had been quoted describing 
how the old slave-market had been first converted into 
a Government store, and then, being found quite unfitted 
even for that purpose, was turned over as barracks to the 
soldiers, so that “on account of the extreme dilapidation of 
the walls, floors, and ceilings, they were full of draughts, 
almost uninhabitable whenever it rained, and swarming with 
vermin of the most loathsome description,” the vote would 
have passed without an unfriendly comment. 

Tn all his own views the author is wholesome, sane, and intelli- 
gent. The kind ladies who devote themselves to good work 
in the “homes” for soldiers might very profitably study not 
a few of his remarks with much profit both to themselves and 
the men. We may note, however, that nowadays there have 


been established the very kind of soldiers’ “clubs” in more 
than one station, which Mr. “Wyndham” would have liked to 





see when he was inthe Army. Throughout his little volume 
there are many useful hints which ought to receive attention 
For instance, it is intolerable that on board ship the water 
in the men’s washing baths should not be changed at all 
and that the last man who has to get a wash should 
plunge into water fouled by the use of all the men who 
have been before him. This requires only to be known and 
realised for a change to be made. It must originate solely 
in the mere indifference of the ship’s company and the too 
patient tolerance of the men who do not complain. It should 
be noted, however, that here again a better disciplined regi- 
ment or a more careful commanding officer would have 
followed the usual practice of having all the men on deck 
to take their turn under the hose. On the voyage to and 
from the Cape along the warm African coast there could 
be no excuse for not having done this. 


Very suggestive, also, are the writer’s comments upon the 
condition of sergeants’ messes, and the temptations to pecula- 
tion offered by them to the caterers. His discussion of the 
position of gentlemen in the ranks, and scornful repudiation 
of the idea of a “regiment of gentlemen,” are both interesting, 
He offers in conclusion a “few suggestions ” which deserve to 
be carefully considered. But certainly for those who know 
nothing of the life of our soldiers, the graphic explanation of 
the detail of daily routine as he experienced it in Dublin, 
at the Curragh, at the Cape, at Gibraltar and Malta, ought to 
prove very interesting. On the whole, the conclusion at which 
he arrives as to the conditions of Army life is, despite the 
various minor complaints he makes, very satisfactory :— 

“Whether on the whole the average soldier who reaches no 
higher rank than that of private improves his financial position by 
joining the Army or not is perhaps rather an open question. The 
odds are, I am inclined to think, that, if he has not displayed 
sufficient ability to gain promotion, with the higher pay of such 
rank, in civil life he would probably have occupied but little better 
position than that of a labourer. This is an age of fierce competi- 
tion, in the Service as in other walks in life, and those who do not 
seek to come to the front will not find any one keenly anxious ta 
assist them to get there. The positions of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers, of the rank of sergeant and colour. 
sergeant especially, compare very favourably with almost any 
that civil life can offer to such men. To sum up briefly, 
I may say that I consider that, cs a general rule, a respect- 
able, steady man is better off, all round, in the Army—especially if 
he is anything of a mechanic, and joins the Engineers or Army 
Ordnance Department (in both of which the pay is really very good) 
—than if employed in the civilian capacity which would probably 
have fallen to him. Of course there are the inevitable exceptions, 
and aman may be following the plough who would make a good 
Sergeant-Major, just as a Lance-Corporal or private may be wasting 
in the bayonet-exercise talents which would bring him to eminence 
in more peaceful pursuits. Space, however, prevents my dwelling 
upon them here. They only serve to prove the rule—that intelligent 
and well-conducted men are fairly certain to receive promotion, but 
idle, dishonest, intemperate, and generally worthless characters may 
be quite sure of having anything but an easy time of it during their 
sojourn in the ranks.”’ 

If that be so, and, on the whole, we believe it to be true, it 
would be useful as an encouragement to good men to enlist, 
and as a warning to ne’er-do-weels to keep out of a career that 
will not suit them, that Mr. “ Wyndham’s” words should be 
widely read and quoted. The days are, we may hope, gone by 
for ever when an Under-Secretary of State for War can stand 
up, as one did in our time, in the House of Commons, and 
announce that the greater the ruffian the better the soldier. 
At allevents, if any of them are tempted to such language, we 
7. a 
would commend to them the study of Mr. “ Wyndham’s 


excellent little volume. 





PROFESSOR PALMER'S “ HEROIDES.”* 
THOUGH no name but Professor Palmer’s appears on the title- 
page of this volume, yet no inconsiderable part of the work 
has been done by Mr. Louis C. Purser. Professor Palmer, 
when constrained by growing weakness definitely to abandon 
the task, entrusted the completion of it to Mr. Purser, giving 
at the same time instructions how it was to be carried out. 
He had finished fourteen out of twenty-one epistles. On three 
more (XV.-XVII.) the commentary was substantially com- 
plete. On the remaining four there were scattered notes 
amounting in total bulk to somewhat more than half. The 
general introduction is the work of Mr. Purser. Neither 
here nor in the various places where the lacune left by the 
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original editor have been filled up by the substitute is there 
any reason to complain of inferior workmanship. One cannot 
but regret that one of the most accomplished scholars of the 
century did not live to complete his work ; but the loss has 
been minimised by the loyalty and skill of his successor. 


On the question of the authorship of XVI.-XXL., Professor 
Palmer took the view that they were not written by Ovid, but 
probably by some one in “ the Neronian age or a little later.” 
He had been struck by “similarity of constructions and 
diction, in reading Seneca’s prose works, as well as Petronius 
and Suetonius.” (It is strange to find Suetonius mentioned, 
as he was more than half a century later than the other two.) 
On XV., Sappho to Phaon, Professor Palmer held a view 
which was opposed to that of the majority of scholars. At 
least he directed Mr. Purser to “ defend, as far as possible, the 
Ovidian authorship.” Strangely enough, his notes seem to 
point to a contrary conclusion. He thinks, for instance, that 
celebrat in line 11 for “ frequents,” as applied to a single 
individual, is “very suspicious,” and that déversa in the same 
line for “far distant” is not Ovidian. He ts inclined to 
pbelise the couplet— 

“ Si. nisi quae facie poterit te digna videri, 
Nulla futura tua est, nulla futura tua est.” 

“Tf you are never to have a mate, except in some one who shall 
seem worthy of you in face, then a mate you will never have.” 
Here the pentameter is the only one of its kind in Ovid, and is 
remarkably clumsy. In line 53 he notes that erronem, “truant,” 
is a solitary usage, and remarks that in line 65 “ peragit 
freta” for “traverses the seas” is “ scarcely Ovidian.” Of the 
line “non ut ames oro, verum ut amere sinas” (96) he says that 
“as it stands it never came from Ovid’s hand”; and it would 
certainly be heavily scored in a sixth-form copy ; and of dos erat 
ille loci, “he was the charm of the spot,” that “ the expression 
seems, like others in this poem, to go beyond Ovid.” The exter- 
nal evidence is not conclusive either way. That Ovid wrote an 
Epistle with this title we know ; that we have it in this poem 
may or may not be the case. Inferior it certainly is, both as 
to style and the versification. One fine sentiment it contains, 
“ Abeunt studia in mores,” or, ‘“ Occupation affects character,” 
but this is more ethical than poetical. On the whole, it is 
poor and tedious. Mr. Purser’s defence of its genuineness 
is powerful, but even he is constrained to admit that there 
is one line at least that cannot be Ovidian. This is “ post- 
quam se dolor invenit.” Metrically it is impossible; Ovid 
could not have written anything so bad. And the Latinity is 
not Augustan, “When my grief found itself out,” “became 
conscious of itself,” “a forcible conceit which belongs to the 
age of Petronius.” The external evidence is indecisive. But 
the Epistle is not found in the best MSS., nor is it included 
in the Greek translation of Planudes. The inclusion of this 
curious piece of work is a novel feature in the edition, hardly 
worth, we feel bound to say, the space which it occupies. 
Professor Palmer, however, made a point of it, directing Mr. 
Purser to give a chapter to it in his general introduction. 
Planudes was a Constantinopolitan monk (1260-1310) who 
occupied his leisure with literary work, a number of trans- 
lations from the Latin being among his productions. Mr. Purser 
characterises the version as “flat and bald.” Planudes had not 
even a good knowledge of Latin, at least when he translated 
the Heroides, though he afterwards improved. Certainly 
he makes some very ludicrous mistakes. Regia he confounds 
with vegio, translating “the whole palace” by “the 
whole country.” (Silices he renders by 3p%;, as if it 
were ilices. The colloquial “nec mihi verba dabis,” so 
common in Latin comedy, puzzles him completely ; he takes 
it to mean “you will not tell me about this.” He even 
blunders about the participles, translating, for instance, “ uxor 
habenda fui,” by ovZvyos yéyove of. The only value of his 
work seems to lie in the fact that he used a good manuscript. 

The Heroides, which used to be the customary introduction 
of a schoolboy to Latin poetry, have, of late years, gone out 
of favour, giving place to the Fasté or the Tristia. The 
change is not to be regretted, though some of them are the 
very best models of elegiac verse which Latin literature con- 
tains. But then this generation has little care or use for 
models of verse. Their merit as literature, without being very 
great, is considerable. If Ovid did not absolutely invent this 
kind of composition, he certainly developed it. Mr. Purser 
tefers to Propertius’s letter of Arethusa to Lycotas, but 





remarks that as this is “supposed to have been written by a 
real person toa real person” (Arethusa standing for Alia Galla 
and Lycotas for her husband Postumus) it did not actually 
anticipate Ovid’s idea. He does not mention the still more 
beautiful letter of the dead Cornelia to her husband, the most 
genuinely pathetic piece in Latin poetry. Neither Ovid nor 
even the “tender Tibullus” ever wrote anything as good as— 
“ Et si quid doliturus eris, sine testibus illis ; 
Cum venient, siccis oscula falle genis.” 
Here the resemblance to the /Teroides is closer. 


Of all the Epistles, whether Ovid’s or not, none are more 
pleasing to modern taste than XX., “ Acontius to Cydippe,” 
and XXL, Cydippe’s answer. The essential part of the story 
may be told in a few lines. Acontius, who is frantically in 
love with Cydippe, throws an apple, on which he has written 
some words, to the girl as she is standing, with her nurse, 
before the image of Artemis in the temple at Delos. The nurse 
takes it up, and, unable to read the writing, passes it to the girl, 
who, before she is aware of what she is doing, pronounces the 


words. They are: “By Artemis I swear I will marry 
Acontius.” As usual, the course of true love does not run 


smooth, and the girl’s parents arrange other marriages for her, 
but the goddess keeps her to her promise, smiting her with 
sickness on every occasion. At last the obstacles are over- 
come, and all ends well. Acontius’s letter is full of passion, 
but the flame is not unholy. Cydippe, after vehemently 
reproaching the lover who has fraudulently secured her 
promise, lets him know with maidenly modesty that she is not 
unwilling to keep it :— 
“ Teque tenente deos numen sequar ipsa deorum, 
Doque libens victas in tua vota manus,” 

Acontius has the gods on his side, and she can but yield; she 
is vanquished by superior powers, but not displeased to be 
vanquished. 

Mr. Purser has printed Bentley’s conjectural emendations of 
the text (preserved in volumes that once belonged to that 
great scholar, and are now in the British Museum). He has 
also given some emendations by Professor Housman, which 
have lately appeared in the Classical Review. It is seldom 
given to an emendator to be absolutely convincing, but Pro- 
fessor Housman sometimes comes near to being so, and he is 
always scholarly and ingenious. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
NOTHING is more striking about Mr. Wells—whose speedy 
restoration to health will be earnestly desired by thousands 
of grateful readers—-than his power of lending freshness 
and vitality to some well-worn formula in fiction. This 
was noticeable in his grim fantasia, The Invisible Man ; 
it is even more marked in his handling of the familiar 
Rip van Winkle theme of When the Sleeper Wakes, a story 
of a man launched, after a trance of two hundred years, into 
what may be called the mechanical millennium. Note, 
however, that this is no Socialistie Utopia, like the mono- 
tonous reign of equality prefigured by Mr. Bellamy, any more 
than the awakened Sleeper is a dreamy, amiable onlooker 
like Rip. It is characteristic of Mr. Wells that he should 
make Graham, the hero of the story, an impulsive, nervous, 
but high-minded nineteenth-century man, the very pivot of 
the new system into which he is projected. Unhappy and 
unsuccessful in his nineteenth-century life, he has become 
during his trance, by the legacies of two friendly mil- 
lionaires and the operation of the law of compound 
interest, the wealthiest and, ex ipso facto, the most 
powerful man in the world. But his trustees —who 
from being a great financial “combine,” have developed into 
the most powerful oligarchy the world has ever known, and 
have governed for many years in his name-—-have abused their 
powers, and at the crucial moment of Graham’s awakening are 
face to face with a great social revolt. To serve their ends 





* (1.) When the Sleeper Wakes: a Story of the Years to Come. By H. G. Wells, 
[ The Individualist. By W. H. 
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the Council resolve to make away with the Sleeper, but he 
escapes, joins the revolutionaries, and, after their triumph, is 
established in his new Empire, only to succumb after a 
short reign to the treachery of a certain Ostrog, the leader 
of the revolutionaries, the discovery of whose ruthless 
methods has prompted Graham to attempt the deliverance 
of his people. This, it will be admitted, is a far ery both 
from Washington Irving and Mr. Bellamy. Apart, however, 
from the ethical and economic aspect of his romance, Mr. 
Wells appeals powerfully to the curiosity of his readers by his 
elaborate and ingenious forecast of the external aspect, the 
architecture, traffic, dress, and entertainments, of London two 
hundred years hence. His pictures of the Titanic, cliff-like 
houses, of the moving roadways, the roofed-in streets lit by 
perpetual daylight, of “babble machines” that are to replace 
newspapers, and the miniature kinetoscopic dramas which will 
supplant literature, are executed with a circumstantial detail, 
a comprehensive grasp of the trend of modern invention, a 
display of scientific imagination, and a command of vivid 
description that the present writer has found painfully en- 
thralling. The account of Graham’s escape through the 
monstrous labyrinths and engine-rooms, as it were, of the new 
London ; his impressions while witnessing the street-fighting 
between the forces of the Council and the revolutionaries ; 
and his experiences of the fearful fascinations and possibilities 
of aerial navigation and warfare,—all this is set forth with a 
vividness that renders the process of visualising not merely 
easy, but inevitable. Certain tricks of phrase and manner in- 
vite criticism ; certain scenes hover on the dividing-line between 
the grotesque and the impressive ; occasionally Mr. Wells’s 
invention is a trifle forced. But we have no desire to insist 
on the flaws in execution of soarduousascheme. Mr. Kipling 
has revealed to us the romantic, the inspiring aspect of modern 
mechanics. But Mr. Wells has also done good service in 
helping us to realise the sinister and dehumanising possibili- 
ties that may reside in the control of that witchcraft which the 
Edisons and Réntgens of to-day are preparing for future 


generations. 


The Individualist, portions of which appeared under a 
pseudonym—and in painfully small type—in the pages of the 
Fortnightly, is now put forth in book form with the name of 
Mr. W. H. Mallock on the title-page. Mr. Mallock’s name is 
a guarantee for many valuable qualities—a polished style, an 
acute observation, a sense of beauty, and a vein of genuine 
satire—all of which are exhibited in the volume before us. 
Unfortunately, the defects of these qualities are more promi- 
nent than the excellences. Polish degenerates into siudied 
prolixity: the characters perorate rather than converse. 
Observation runs to seed in the chronicling of unnecessary 
details, while the force of the satire is impaired by its 
acrid animosity. Take, for example, the exposition of 
the views of the altruistic prophetess, Mrs. Norham, 
at the opening meeting of the East-End Settlement :— 
“Loving cultured men, and palpitating cultured women, 
would introduce Schiller to the dustman and Shakespeare’s 
sonnets to the dog-stealer ; whilst the seamstress would be 
inoculated with those gracious zsthetic appreciations which 
should make her Cespise the best lodgings she was ever likely 
to occupy.” This, be it noted, is the author's analysis, not 
that of any character hostile to the new system, and may 
serve to illustrate the bias and animosity of his critical 
method. The plot, which is chiefly set forth in long explana- 
tory and genealogical digressions, a crude and amateurish 
device for so expert a writer to resort to, is of entirely sub- 
sidiary interest. Asa story, Zhe Jndividualist is almost un- 
readable. The strength of the book lies in the series of 
portraits or caricatures of grandes dames and parvenues, in- 
tellectual cranks and politicians, social types and monstrosities. 
Tristram Lacy, the hero, is a man of forty who has done 
everything, but, to quote the words of his uncle, Lord 
Runcorn (a sort of composite photograph of Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury), he “suffers from the intellectual 
disease of finding nothing worth doing.” He is elsewhere 
described as having “the temperament of a poet and a philo- 
sopher with traces of the temperament of a saint ; but com. 
bined with all this were the tastes of the fastidious man of 
the world, and the ambition and practical energy natural to 
the man of action.” While still a young man, however, he has 
lapsed into pessimism, agnosticism, and indifference ; and, 





rendered independent by the accession of wealth, refuses high 
office offered him by his uncle, then Premier. The extrication 
of this Prince Charming from his Castle of Indolence by the 
fascinations of various beautiful and attractive ladies of high 
degree forms nominally the aim of the romance. But we shall 
be much mistaken if most readers do not regard its final 
cause to be the desire to render intellectual philanthropy ridicu- 
lous in the person of Mrs. Norham. The artistic effect of the 
picture, as we have already said, is spoilt by an occasional 
lapse into burlesque, but some of the touches are exceedingly 
happy. When Mrs. Norham overhears “Poodle” Brancepeth 
—a cadging dandy—and his friend discussing gambling 
“systems,” we read how she “listened to all this with a feeling 
of dreamy exasperation, partly caused by her disapproval of 
gambling, partly by the conviction which the language of the 
young man forced upon her, that this pursuit, which she dis- 
approved of not only as a moral teacher, but also—so she told 
herself—as a complete woman of the world, was, after all, 
very imperfectly understood by her.” We have only to add 
that Mr. Mallock’s elaborate prefatorial disclaimer of having 
written a roman a@ clef by no means mends matters, but rather 
invites attention to the alleged resemblances. Signs of 
imperfect revision are noticeable on more than one page, 
“Mrs. Contlevre” on p. 76 is presumably Mrs. Centlivre. 


Comedy and satire are effectively blended in the entertaining 
series of dialogues to which Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has given 
the title of Zhe Philosophy of the Marquise. Three ladies, 
one French and two English, who have been schoolmates in 
their girlhood at Boulogne, renew their friendship as middle- 
aged widows with married or marriageable children. The 
scene is laid first in the town house of Mrs. Furleigh, the 
wealthiest and most worldly of the three, and then in the 
country house of one of her married daughters, a smart, 
slangy, and uncompromisingly “up-to-date” young lady. 
Mrs. Butler-Green, Mrs. Furleigh’s impecunious sister, a 
pensioner on the bounty of her bachelor brother, with her 
three daughters, and a mixed assortment of semi-detached 
couples and detrimental bachelors, are included in the 
house-party, in which the Marquise de Rabutin—the French 
widow—shines conspicuous by her tact, her grace, and her 
bonhomie, amid the jostling crowd of selfish pleasure-seekers. 
The society to which we are introduced is the reverse of 
edifying, but Mrs. Belloe-Lowndes, while resolutely effacing 
her own personality, contrives that her characters shall reveal 
themselves in their true, and for the most part contemptible, 
colours with remarkable skill. The little book, in short, has 
frankness, audacity, and even wit, and challenges comparisons, 
by no means unsuecessfully, with “ Gyp’s” sketches on similar 
lines. The scenes at the Bishop’s luncheon-party and in the 
newspaper oflice are admirable pieces of what we believe is 
called “high-class descriptive reporting.” 


Mr. Bryden, already favourably known by his South African 
stories and sporting sketches, has turned his local knowledge 
and historical researches to excellent account in An Exiled 
Scot. Ronald Cameron, the hero of this romance of old South 
Africa, is a young Highland gentleman who, after sharing the 
fortunes of Charles Edward on the march to Derby and the 
field of Culloden, escapes with the Prince in 1746, makes his 
way to Amsterdam, and sails with the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s Christmas fleet to the Cape, where the scene of his 
adventures is chiefly laid. The pictures of life at the 
Cape, during the early Dutch occupation, and in the Isle of 
France, and of encounters with pirates, lions, and savages, are 
executed with much spirit and skill——Zhe Blunder of 
an Innocent deserves a cordial welcome. Madame Albanesi 
has here given us a story of modern society in which the 
conversations are not only bright and entertaining, but natural 
as well. Anne Baillie, the innocent heroine who commits 
the blunder, is perhaps almost too good for this life, and 
her blunder—the refusal of her cousin, Lord Kingsbury, with 
whom she incontinently discovers that she is in love—is one of 
those things that probably occur far more often in fiction than 
in real life. Still, for the purposes of the story, Lord Kings- 
bury had to be entrapped into marrying the female villain,— 
the beautiful Bettine Sylvester. Bettine, the daughter of a 
poor actor, is the niece of Anne’s father, who domiciles her 
under his own roof, where she promptly shows her gratitude 
by annexing all Anne’s possible lovers. The figure of Bettine, 
brilliant, quite heartless, and really swayed to her own pre- 
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judice by her jealousy of Anne, is most cleverly drawn. Even 
better, however, is the Dowager-Countess of Kingsbury, an 
old aristocrat of the Lady Kew type, though of a more 
amiable sub-species. For a first venture, as we take it to be from 
the absence of other titles beneath the author's name, this is a 
work of real promise——We have all the preliminary para- 
phernalia of a first-rate mystery in The Vibart Affair, but 
when the mystery is reached, disappointment awaits the 
reader. The sensational elements comprise a murder, an 
attempted murder, a fire, and a drunken wife ; but the con- 
duct of the characters is singularly lacking in adequate 
motive——Lngland’s Peril, Mr. Le Queux’s latest essay, 
might be described in all senses of the preposition as “after” 
Fortuné du Boisgobé. Mr. Le Queux has vigorous invention, 
put he is not impeccable in regard to detail. For instance, 
when a lady intends to leave the house at 2.30 a.m. to murder 
her husband, she does not make her maid sit up with her all 
nignt. Again, the usual disregard is paid to the proper use 
of courtesy title—that common pitfall of so many a society 
novelist-—“ Lord Ronald Casterton ” being often called “ Lord 
Casterton,” and his wife always “ Lady Casterton.” Political 
intrigue and the betrayal of a new scheme of coast defence 
lend a lively variety to the narrative-——The House of Rimmon 
isa diffuse, involved, and rather tedious story of middle-class 
life in the Black Country. The canvas is overcrowded with 
figures whose identity is not distinguished clearly enough, and 
the general impression is much as if one were reading a novel 
by Mrs. Henry Wood menus her readableness——In Her 
Promise True, Miss Dora Russell has had recourse to the 
hackneyed device of intercepted letters to procure the 
estrangement of hero and heroine. Belle Wayland, the heroine, 
runs away from her husband, Lord Stanmore, with the lover, 
Hugh Gilbert, from whom she had been separated, and Gilbert 
dies just as the decree nis? becomes absolute, and while the 
Indian chaplain is trying to marry him on his deathbed to 
Belle. The latter then returns to England, and dies on the 
birth of her baby. Thus the story, which is redolent of insipid 
sentiment, has not even the recommendation of being cheerful. 
—Sickly sentimentality, again, pervades Zhe Secret of 
Sorrow, a story which neither carries conviction nor inspires 
interest. 
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ART-BOOKS. 

La Photographie est elle un Art? Par R. de la Sizeranne. 
(Hachette. 10fr.)—The author answers the question asked by his 
title as to whether photography is an art in the affirmative. He 
says that a European movement is taking place among photo- 
graphers, which is leading to important results. We agree with 
M. de la Sizeranne when he says that people have blamed photo- 
graphy when they ought to have blamed the photographers. The 
aim of the old, and at present dominant, class is to produce a plate 
in which the maximum of detail and facts are perceptible. For this 
reason it is that they have invented a series of rules, which are 
carefully taught to beginners. Photographing in the direction of 
the sun is to be avoided because haziness is the result, and elaborate 
machinery is prescribed for including as much of a view as possible, 
when a much better picture would result with but a part. The new 
photographers go to Nature, not with the intention of bringing back 
as much microscopic detail as their apparatus will produce, but of 
securing, if possible, a picture. “If an old dark-room professional 
follows them and observes, he is astonished and scandalised. He 
sees them stop in front of a place empty of ‘ subject,’ a void. There, 
he perceives with horror that his younger brethren place themselves 
against the light facing the sun.’ It is thus the author describes 
the practice of the new photographers, and in his book he gives us 
specimens of their work. Very beautiful some of them are, both 
landscape and figures. We cannot help thinking that landscapes 
are the best, and among these must be mentioned the rainy sky by 
Hugo Heuneberg. Of the figures, the least posed are the most 
interesting. Mr. Craiz Annan’s plate of two white monks walking 
along is quite delightful, and as good as an etching in its qualities 
of selection, while M. Brémard’s “ Profil Perdu ” might be a 
photograph of a fine work by Burne-Jones. 


Lhe Nature of Gothic. (George Allen. 1s.)—This is a reprint of 
the chapter from the “Stones of Venice,” which William Morris 
thought of such importance that he wrote an introduction to it. At 
the beginning there is a most impressive indictment of the new 
slavery—the slavery of men’s minds—brought about by the manu- 
facturing system and division of labour, 


It was a very good idea to issue An Illustrated Record, 1897, 
compiled by John Fisher (Chapman and Hall, 10s.), consisting of 
reproductions of the prize works in the national competitions of the 
South Kensington schools. The range is very great,—all kinds of 
applied art are represented, whether wall-papers, coal-scuttles, or 
decorative painting. Asis to be expected in the work of students, the 
originality is not remarkable. Well-known fashions in design are to 
be seen everywhere. But on the whole the style is good, and this is 
the important thing, as when originality comes with freedom from 
schools the style has already been formed to carry it out worthily 
The great hope is that the manufacturers will allow this precious 
originality room to expand, and not stifle it with “the shop.” 


The Stones of Venice. By J. Ruskin. (@. Allen. 103.)—This is 
the third volume of the reprint in octavo form and contains the 
index. 

Omar Khayyam. With Drawings by Gilbert James. (UL. 
Smithers. 7s. 6d.)—The fascination of Fitzgerald’s translation of 
Omar has compelled artists to try to give their feelings about it in 
form. Whether this is advisable may be doubted. In the mystic 
vagueness of the verse lies its charm, but form has to work with 
actual and visible objects. There is much originality and a certain 
charm about the present drawings. The artist has drawn the poet 
himself sitting in the garden with the cup-bearer, or quietly drink- 
ing while the warriors pass, and heeding not “the rumble of a 
distant drum.’ 


Arbor Vite. By Godfrey Blount. (Dent and Co. 12s, 6d.)—The 
author’s aim is to turn aside the art of the world from picture- 
making to decorative handicraft. In trying to do this he is follow- 
ing William Morris. Mr. Blount considers that painted pictures 
which represent natural objects naturally are played out. Pictures 
which are painted for the sole purpose of representing things seen 
without any emotional purpose can never be of any permanent 
value. It is to rush to the other extreme to say that a diaper pattern 
of grapes and leaves is “the most satisfactory symbol of a subject 
that no realistic rendering could accomplish,” because the sym- 
metrical arrangement of fruit and leaves makes you enter into the 
feelings of the tillers of the vineyard. Does Mr. Blount really think 
that he could devise a diaper of potatoes which could make us feel 
the sympathy for toil, as well as the “season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness,” as strongly as does Bastien-Lepage in his great picture 
of the “Ramasseuses de Pommes de Terre”? Mr. Blount, like 
Morris, regards all the perfecting of technique, which has enabled 
artists to express complex emotions, as so much loss, because this 
perfection makes the practice of art more difficult. Apparently, he 
would prefer art to remain in a heraldic stage, so that we might 
have much of it diffused in our daily life. It seems to us that there 
is no reason why we should not have great pictures and good crafts- 
manship as well. Why must we consider the “ Angelus” of Millet 
the work of a “moribund” tradition because we have got our 
furniture from the exhibition of “ Arts and Crafts” ? 


Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum. Reproduced in 
Gold and Colour, witha Descriptive Text, by G. F. Warner. (Longmans 
and Co.)—This portfolio, printed by order of the Trustees of the 
Museum, contains specimens of medieval illumination. In spite of 
the careful way in which the reproductions are done, the exquisite 
quality of the originals is sadly lacking. To students this collec- 
tion will be valuable as affording opportunity of comparing various 
specimens and periods. 


Western Flanders. By Laurence Binyon and William Strang. 
(The Unicorn Press. £2 2s.)—Mr. Binyon writes in a charming and 
discursive way of the old Flemish towns, and Mr. Strang has etched 
them in that peculiar style of his which has in it a touch of genius. 
As one looks at his picture of the ramparts of Ypres one finds one- 
self in a curious old world of quaint beauty, but with a feeling of 
passion below the sleepiness. It is not mere decay, but a world of 
old romance too. Mr. Strang’s etchings are so good because he so 
well understands the essentials of his medium. The etching line 
is the most effective line that is at the disposal of the artist. 
For this reason it must be used with reserve. The large 
topographical plates, produced to satisfy an ignorant public, which 
look like photographs well scratched all over, have nothing in 
common with artistic work like that of Mr. Strang. 


Vandyck's Pictures at Windsor Castle. Historically and critically 
described by Ernest Law. (F. Hanfstaengl.)—This folio is 
splendidly illustrated with photogravures executed with special 
care. Mr. Law gives the history of each picture as well as an 
account of the person represented. The volume is an excellent piece 
of work; letterpress, pictures, and printing are all of high merit. 
From an artistic point of view, Vandyck is not a painter who gains 
by being seen in quantities. The conventions are too obvious, the 
gentlemanly mise-en-scéne too apparent. There is an air of “com- 
pany manners” about these people, and a resemblance to one 
another which makes one wonder if the pictures were good por- 








traits. But, in spite of all this, how stately these people are 
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notwithstanding a certain look of their being effete creatures, 
living in an unreal world of lace and satin, quite unable to stand 
against the flowing tide which swept away despotism. In the 
introduction to the present work the author tells us that he has in 
contemplation other books dealing with the Royal collections, one 
to be devoted to Mantegna’s “Triumph of Cesar” at Hampton 
Court. It is to be hoped that if public attention is called to 
these magnificent works something may be done to make them 
visible. They are at present hung in so absurd a manner that 
by no possibility can any one of the series be seen entire. These 
pictures, which are glazed, are hung in a narrow gallery facing 
windows. To leave these monumental works where they are is 
nothing short of showing contempt for great art. 


The World’s Painters. By Deristhe L. Hoyt. (Ginn and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.)—This is a good little handbook well illustrated. 
[t will give a person who comes fresh to the consideration of schools 
of painting a good general view. The opinions are sound, and show 
a& wide sympathy with art. The statement that Giulio Romano 
helped to finish Raphael’s “Coronation of the Virgin” is not sup- 
ported by facts. Raphael, who was nineteen, would not have been 
likely to have employed a helper of ten; but such were the ages of 
the painters when the picture was painted. 


Notes on Colour. By W. Clifton. (Grant Richards, 2s.)—This 
is little short of an artistic cookery book. Art can be taught, 
but not by receipts. The author is a Professor of Painting at 
Woolwich, and perhaps his teaching may account for the strange 
work by Major-Generals which sometimes stray into water-colour 
exhibitions. The illustrations lead us to suppose that the author 
practises better than he preaches. 








The Two Protectors. By Sir Richard Tangye. (Partridge and Co 
10s. 6d.) —Though this book has no pretensions to literary merit, it 
will be of no little interest to all lovers of Cromwell, and, indeed, 
to all students of the Commonwealth period. It is not a history or 
Life of Cromwell or his son, but rather a series of reproductions of 
Cromwell pictures and Cromwell relics with a certain amount of 
explanatory comment. Sir Richard Tangye appears to have a large 
and valuable collection of pictures and other objects connected with 
the Protector, and it is from his own collection that most of these 
pictures are drawn. Our only serious quarrel with the book is that 
it does not go further. We wish it had been planned on a very 
much larger scale, and had contained a complete set of reproductions 
of Cromwell relics and pictures, with appropriate letterpress by some 
Aistorical expert,—say Mr. Firth, who, after Dr. Gardiner, is the most 
accomplished historian of the period. A couple of large quartos 
containing reproductions of all the authentic Cromwell pictures, 
busts, engravings, coins and medals, and facsimiles of some of the 
chief Cromwell documents would have made a work of immense value, 
and would have provided a memorial of Cromwell as good as any 
that can be made in brass or marble. We do not say this, however, 
in depreciation of Cromwell statues. We are, indeed, most 
anxious to see London provided with an equestrian statue of 
the Protector,—a statue on whose base should be recorded 
the fact that Cromwell was the first and greatest of Unionists, 
and one of the noblest and most whole-hearted of Imperialists, 
Before we leave Sir Richard Tangye’s volume—for which we are 
very grateful in spite of the fact that we wish it had been planned 
on an ampler scale—we must express our astonishment at his extra- 
ordinary statement that the antagonism caused by the mention of 
Cromwell’s name is little less acute now than it was at the time of the 
Restoration. We can only surmise that Sir Richard Tangye 
passes his time exclusively in the company of Irish Nationalist Mem- 
pers or other extreme Home-rulers. They, of course, still execrate 
the memory of Cromwell. We will give one proof of Sir Richard 
Tangye’s error. There is nothing that people are more proud of, 
whatever their politics or station in life, than a descent from Oliver 
Cromwell.— We may couple with Sir Richard Tangye’s book 
Cromwell and his Times, by G. H. Pike (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
This is not an important or original book in any sense of the term, 
but it is pleasant and readable, and inspired by a genuine enthu- 
siasm for the Protector. 





In Social Ideals in English Letters (Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Co., Boston and New York; Gay and Bird, London; §$1°75) 
Miss Vida D. Scudder has produced a series of studies which 
are marked by a great deal of knowledge, discrimination, and 
felicity of expression. She has read widely and deeply, and 
the value of her appreciations of the lights thrown by 
books on the social aspirations and conditions of their 
writers and their times is heightened by the fact that she is 
careful to avoid letting her own advanced (though by no means 
revolutionary) sympathies warp the soundness of her literary 
judgment. Her intense interest in the pathos of Langland’s picture 
of the hard lot of the peasantry in feudal England, and in hig 





striking conception of the dignity and illuminative power of honest 
toil, does not tempt her to regard “ Piers Plowman” asa classic, or 
to be unwilling to admit that his “ visions,” “redolent of the soil.” 
are “heavy with it as well.” So again, at this end of the Sve 
centuries of English literature, Miss Scudder, while recognising the 
“noble passion” and the “convincing tone” —derived from 
“minute and ready practical knowledge of actual industrial life” 
—in Mr. Blatchford’s “Merrie England,” points out that « the 
reasoning powers of the author are simply those of the child” ; and 
that “the book is riddled by fallacies from cover to cover.” She hag 
much to say which is both just and pointed about Mr. Ruskin’s teach. 
ing on questions of social reform. His influence, she says, “at a com. 
plete discount fifteen years ago, is at present rising again into a 
force which must be reckoned with in England,”—a fact which has 
been well elucidated in Mr. J. A. Hobson’s thoughtful book, lately 
reviewed in our columns. But perhaps the most impressive 
feature of the latter part of Miss Scudder’s book is the stress which 
she lays on the clear teaching of Matthew Arnold as to the virtues 
of some approach to material equality, even from the point of view 
of “culture.” Many people will say that it was Matthew Arnold's 
own fault if he was not taken quite seriously as an apostle of 
égalité. Miss Scudder will lead some of them to wonder whether, 
after all, the fault has not lain with his readers, 





The several chapters of Prince Kropotkin’s Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops (Hutchinson and Co., 12s.) can be read with interest and 
pleasure by themselves, but they also combine to form a vigorous 
and effective argument in support of the position that for each 
nation and each individual human being the only natural and 
wholesome life is to be found in the harmonious combination of 
occupations, indoor and outdoor, intellectual and manual, and that 
all education should be directed towards that end. Writing on the 
“decentralisation of industries,’ Prince Kropotkin brings into 
clear view the fact that already England’s position as “ the work. 
shop of the world” is largely lost, for the sufficient reason that all 
the principal countries of Europe have developed textile industries, 
and most of them machine-making industries, for supplying many of 
their own needs (and not seldom for competing with us in neutral 
markets). This tendency to become self-supplying will, he argues, 
spread to other countries, from the growth of whose demand much 
is hoped,—e.g., the Colonies and China. Here and elsewhere the line 
of commercial progress, and even safety, will be found, if at all, in 
the development of the home markets. But if so, then England, 
like other countries, will have to depend, sooner or later, for its food 
supplies on its own resources. Is there anything really alarming 
in such a prospect? Quite otherwise, according to Prince 
Kropotkin, and a large and very interesting part of the 
present volume is devoted to elucidating the “possibilities of 
agriculture.” From ‘an admirably marshalled array of facts 
with regard to the achievements of individual “ intensive” agricul- 
ture, as in the orchards and market-gardens of the Channel Islands, 
the environs of Paris, and America, he passes, with the help of 
striking figures as to the scientific “ breeding ” and “ planting” of 
wheat, to an impressive a fortiori contention that with modern 
knowledge and modern appliances, utilised by co-operative action, 
the bad dreams of Malthusianism may be finally dispelled. Later 
chapters are charged with most interesting information illustrating 
both the happily persistent vitality of small industries, even where 
they have seemed most gravely imperilled, and the very favourable 
domestic conditions observed where, as in several parts of France 
and other countries, they are carried on concurrently with 
agricultural pursuits. That is the kind of combination for the 
general establishment or restoration of which, both here and 
elsewhere, Prince Kropotkin eloquently pleads. He lays stress 
on the facilities provided by electricity for the transmission of 
power to work small machines, as removing one of the chief 
economic disadvantages of domestic manufacture, and main- 
tains that the principal remaining drawbacks under that 
category may be banished by co-operation in buying raw material 
and selling the finished product. His book deserves very careful 
perusal by those who are farthest removed from his point of view in 
regard to the organisation of society and the State, 


Funafuti ; or, Three Months on a Coral Island: an Unscientific 
Account of a Scientific Expedition, By Mrs, Edgeworth David. 
With Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. (J. Murray. 12s.)—Professor 
Edgeworth David, of the University of Sydney, was sent out by the 
Royal Society at the head of an expedition designed to test Darwin's 
theory of the genesis of coral islands by boring a hole down through 
an atoll and bringing up the core. The island of Funafuti, midway 
between Samoa and the Gilberts, was selected for the experiment ; 
and Mrs. David, who accompanied her husband, writes in a decidedly 
amusing volume her impressions of South Sea islanders derived from 
three months’ stay among them. Like every one else, she is taken 
with their gentleness, courtesy, and beauty, and a little distressed 
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by their lack of energy. Several charming photographs bear out 
fully what is told of their grace, and do not display the ravages of 
those skin diseases which make unsightly so many of these bronze- 
But the main interest of her book lies in the 
sketch of Christianity as it exists among them. Half a century 
pack free love was the rule in these islands; now their morality is 
strict, and the people are virtually ruled by their missionary, a 
native trained in Samoa. The pastor enforces the wearing of clothes, 
forbids the women to wear natural flowers in their hair at church 
or school, and restricts dancing to a swaying motion of the body 
and arms, while the dancer is seated. The rule was made for Samoa, 
apparently with good reason, and is applied in all the other islands. 
Taitooing has disappeared, as the missionaries held it to be a heathen 
custom; and Mrs. David tells a pretty story of a youth and maiden 
who wished to marry ; but as the youth had not been admitted to 
Church membership, the pastor refused to unite a Church member 
to one who was not a Church member. As he also refused to admit 
the boy, the girl decided that she had better forfeit her ticket of 
membership, and got two or three spots tattooed on the back of her 
hand. The pastor then solemnly excommunicated the girl for her 
relapse, but proceeded to marry her to the man of her choice, there 
being no bar left to their union. Mrs. David’s conclusion is that the 
native pastor needs to be overseen by a European missionary ; but 
she declines to accept the view that Christianity has injured the 
native type. The best man in the islands, the sub-chief Opataia, 
was a devout Christian, but none the less the finest sailor and fisher, 
and the most willing to work. For all that the population is perishing 


coloured statues. 


off ; itseemsas if the advent of Europeans brought with it some mys- 
terious disorder fatal to the existence of these amiable and beautiful 


though occasionally savage races, who in all probability will before 
long have vanished from the world as completely as the love-songs of 


ancient Greece. The spread of civilisation isa cruel business. When 
Mrs. David was departing, the women all plaited mats for her, and pre- 
sented them at a ceremonial gathering, when Opataia made a speech, 
of which this is the ending :—“* The women all felt, they say, that 
they had nothing good encugh to give you in return for what you 
have donefor them. But, they said, we can plait mats, and we will 
all weave our love into a little bit of a mat and give it to the foreign 
woman, and tell her it is not enough, but it is all we have to give ; 
and every time the woman looks at these mats when she is far away 
in Sydney, she will think of the love we bear her.’ That is not the 
spirit that can stand up against the invasion of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Teuton, any more than meadow-crocuses will grow under 
the smoke of Sheffield factories ; it is too gentle and too delicate. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








History of Saint Vincent de Paul. By Monseigneur Bougard. 
Translated by the Rev. Joseph Brady. 2 vols. (Longmans and Co, 
lés. net.)—This book may be read, for the most part, with pleasure, 
whatever we may think of the religious position of St. Vincent and 
his biographer, Bishop Bougard. The Saint was on orthodox 
thinker of the strictest and most uncompromising kind. ‘To Jan- 
senism, for instance, he offered the strongest opposition. But his 
life did not bring him prominently into the region of controversy. 
It was possessed with the passion for relieving suffering. ‘To this 
he gave himself up, his devotion being equalled by his tact and 
organising skill, and Jargely helped by the personal fascination 
Which enabled him to enlist in his work the most powerful help. 
He was of humble birth, the son of a peasant in the Landes,—as he 
was never weary of recalling. In his youth, however, he had been 
ashamed of his birth, once refusing to see his father,—* the greatest 
sin he ever committed,’ according to one authority. A few years 
after his ordination to the priesthood he was captured by a corsair 
from Tunis (a curious instance of the condition of the Mediterranean, 
for he was only crossing from Marseilles to Narbonne). He finally 
escaped by reconverting his master, who was an Italian renegade. By 
degrees, after his return to France, he concentrated his energies on 
What was to be the work of his life. It is difficult to fix its actual 
beginning, for he had it in his mind from early days. Perhaps the 
date 1624 may be fixed, though the first foundation of “The Con- 
gregation of the Priests of the Mission” was due, not to the Saint, 
but to his patroness, Madame de Gondi. As the Saint died in 1660, 
this gives thirty-six years to this great mission. It is needless to 
criticise the biographer’s treatment of his subject. We could have 
done with less sentimentality, but that could hardly be expected. 
Flenis genibus is always the attitude, and we can hardly wonder. 
Nor are we surprised at the naive regret which the Bishop expresses 
When French interests were secured at the terrible cost of “ reor- 
ganising the independence and sovereignty of the Protestant 
nations,” and giving a “social existence to heresy.” It is interest- 
ing to see how completely the notion of religious liberty is 





dropped when a Roman Catholic writer is addressing his own 
people. 


The History of the London Missionary Society. By R. Lovett, 
M.A. 2vols. (H.Frowde. 42s.)—This is a time for missionary 
centenaries. The London Missionary Society. is, indeed, a little 
behindhand with its record of its hundred years of work. It was 
founded in 1795, a meeting of well-wishers to the cause having been 
held on September 21st, followed by services on the 22nd (at which 
an Episcopalian clergyman preached), the 23rd, and 24th. The 
Baptists had founded their Society three years before, and the 
Church Missionary Society followed in 1799. The Baptists have, 
no doubt, the glory of being the first to recognise thus publicly and 
formally the obligation of evangelising the heathen irrespective of 
the duty owed to fellow-countrymen abroad. This latter the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel had done nearly a hundred years 
before, and, by including the Red Indians in the scope of its work, had, 
in a way, been first in the general field. Mr. Lovett, whose skill, tact, 
and good sense deserve the fullest recognition, has told his story, as 
we may say, geographically. The first volume, after giving the 
narrative of affairs at home from the foundation down to 1820, 
deals in successive divisions with “ Polynesia,” “ Africa,” “ Madagas- 
car,’ the second with “India,” the “ West Indies,’ and “ China,” 
concluding with “Home Affairs: 1821-1895.” From beginning 
to end of the book there is abundance of interest and instruction in 
its contents. The story of the Tahiti Mission is an excellent speci- 
men of the whole. There is no attempt to gloss over failures, 
deflections from duty, or mistakes. It was the first work under- 
taken, for reasons set forth by Dr. Haweis (the Episcopalian 
preacher already referred to), which read very strangely now. For 
many years nothing, as it seemed, was accomplished. Many of the 
missionaries lost heart ; one came very near to apostasy, marrying 
a heathen woman. When, after a long time, success came, it was 
not unchequered. King Pomare II. was baptised, and not till after 
considerable probation, but he was a very unsatisfactory convert. 
Then there came French intervention. The French, with that 
chronic suspicion which characterises them, see enemies in all 
Protestant missionaries, and promote abroad the clericalism which 
they abhor at home. The history of the Tahiti Mission seems, so 
far, likely to repeat itself in Madagascar ; where the French, since 
their conquest of the island, have repudiated the toleration 
clause, “Religious toleration and liberty for all forms of 
worship and religion shall be guaranteed,’ just as_ they 
have repudiated their commercial obligations. Among the 
Polynesian missions is that of Samoa. Here occurs an 
instructive instance of the necessity of hearing all the 
circumstances before we judge. Among the disciplinary rules of 
the native Samoan churches is a prohibition of cricket. “How 
narrow !” some one will say. But listen. The game was introduced 
with general approval. But in a very short time the islanders 
began to play matches of two hundred aside, matches which lasted 
amonth! Games are useful only for hard-working nations, In 
the African chapter the history of King Khama is as interesting as 
anything. Mr. Lovett’s account of him agrees with what we have 
already heard in representing him a man of remarkable 
character. There is more “grit” in these South African tribes 
than in the less strenuous Polynesians. We are bound to say that 
the conduct of the Indian and Colonial Governments in the early 
days of the Society does not show out well. The East India Com- 
pany absolutely prohibited missionary enterprise till it was over- 
ruled ; but perhaps Demerara is entitled to a bad pre-eminence. We 
are oblived to be very brief in our notice of this most interesting 
work, It is satisfactory, however, to feel that it does not stand in 
need of our commendation. 

Higher Life for Working People, by W. Walker Stephens 
(Longmans and Co., 3s, 6d.), deals with various social problems 
which have attracted much attention of late years. Among these 
are “The Submerged Tenth,’ for which he suggests something 
like “ Industrial Colonies” ; “ Poor-law Reform” (‘the ideal of the 
workhouse should be that of the well-conducted rural almshouse”), 
“ Old-Age Annuities,” “ Prevention of Strikes,’ “The Eight Hours 
Day,” and “Self-Help.” With this may be usefully compared a 
volume containing a vast mass of carefully arranged facts relating 
to the condition of the working class—the “ pick” of them, it should 
be understood, for the facts relate to the members of Trade-Unions 
Local Variations in Wages, by F. W. Lawrence (same pub- 
lishers). It is impossible to analyse these facts in our available 
space, and it would be rash to draw hasty conclusions from them. 
One remarkable set of figures we may give with due reserve, It 
comes from the “Town Statistics.” Comparing Bristol with Leeds, 
we find that in the former town wages are lower, that the number 
of persons per acre is nearly three times as great (51 to 18°3), while 
the hours of work are somewhat longer ; yet that the general rate of 

mortality is 11‘4 per 1,000 as against 19:2 in Leeds, and the infant 
| mortality 138°9 (deaths per 1.000 births) as against 191. What, 
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wages, lenger work, and denser population, above Leeds? Is it to 
be found in the “accommodation obtained by the average Trade- 
Union artisan”? The answer is, under Bristol, “two sitting- 
rooms, scullery, and three bedrooms”; under Leeds, “three rooms 
and a scullery and cellar.” The Bristol artisan is content to pay 
6s. 6d. per week, the Leeds man 4s, 6d.; but it would seem that 
the economy of 2s, costs him dear. 


In the series of “The Children’s Study” (T. Fisher Unwin) we 
have an eighth volume, A Child's History of Spain, by Leonard 
Williams (2s. 6d.). Spanish history, from the multiplicity of divisions, 
Christian and Moslem, is a very complicated affair, and tests to the 
uttermost the skill of the writer who would make it in any way 
comprehensible toa child. Mr. Williams passes rapidly over the 
Gothie period and the Moorish Conquest, and takes up the story 
more in detail with Pelayo and his dynasty. The Cid occupies a 
prominent place, but he is the real Cid, not the hero of sentiment, 
Altogether the book may be recommended with confidence. 


For the King, and other Poems. By Robert Cameron Rogers. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—The poem which gives a title to this 
volume shows that the writer has studied Browning to some purpose, 
It is a fine bit of work, the story of how the Hebrew heroes brought 
the water from Bethlehem to King David, a good subject and well 
done. In curious contrast are the “Lyrics from the Great Divide.” 
“To Spain” is a spirited reply to the reproach of a Spanish paper, 
“The Americans are a cowardly nation.” Mere is the last stanza :— 

“ We are not a warlike nation ; 
We love living more than dying ; 
We have little time for swagger, 
And the military strut. 
Let old Europe pay big armies, 
We have better fish for frying, 
We have better tools far manhood 


Than the sword and rifle, 
But: 


Since we are a Christian nation, since the blood our veins are filled with, 
Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, Teuton, will not keep forever cool 

‘When we see weak women starving, helpless, ill-starred children killed with 
Filthy water, air empoisoned, just to eke out Spanish rule; 

Since we find that Cuba’s Cuban, and the Spaniard but a tenant 
Who defiles the house he lives in, then our duty stands out plain ; 

We are masters in these waters, at the mainmast flies our pennant: 
End this hell on earth or hark ye: Eastward lies the path to Spain!” 


The Kingdom of the Barotsi. By Alfred Bertrand. Translated by 
A. B. Miall. (T. Fisher Unwin. 16s.)—Captain Bertrand started 
with two companions, Captain Gibbous and Mr. Percy Reid. After 
a while they separated, dividing the region to be explored between 
them. The special task that fell to Captain Bertrand was a portion 
of Barotsiland towards the North-West, the extreme point reached 
being Lealuigi, the abode of King Lewanika. Here M. Coillard, 
who may fairly rank as next after Mr. Moffat in the roll of honour 
of African missionaries, has fixed his station. Lewanika is not a 
Christian—the polygamy question hinders him—but he is an 
attendant at the missionary services, and looks up to M. Coillard as 
his most trusted counsellor. Captain Bertrand is, we gather, a 
native of French Switzerland. His book certainly affords an agree. 
able contrast to sundry volumes of travel which have lately 
appeared in French. There is no Anglophobia, none of the frantic 
suspicion and jealousy which seem the normal condition of French 
explorers in Africa, and a very hearty appreciation of the service 
done to the native races by missionary work. There is also a con- 
spicuous absence of phrase-making. ‘The traveller tells his story in 
the simplest fashion, without the least approach to boasting and self- 
advertisement. His experiences of travel are interesting because he 
traversed a region where the presence of Europeans is rare. Big 
game is still abundant there, especially the giraffe, the flesh of 
which was often a welcome change in the traveller’s fare. The 
book is remarkably well illustrated with photographs and drawings 
from specimens brought home by Captain Bertrand. 


THEOLOGY.—Papias and his Contemporaries. By Edward H. 
Hall. (Gay and Bird. 6s. net.)—Mr. Hall looks on his subject 
from a point of view which differs from that of theorthodox. This 
does not hinder his book from being one which the orthodox may 
read with advantage. There is much vague thought about the 
Christian Church of the first two centuries. It is credited with 
intellectual qualities and insight that it did not possess, It had 
what compensated, and more than compensated, for these. Mr. Hall 
points out various weak places in the reasoning which finds a clear 
and consistent system of Christian belief in the days when 
Christianity became articulate for the first time after the Apostolic 
Age had closed. To Papias he gives, we think, too much import- 
ance. Papias was, it would appear, a person of small intelligence 
and knowledge. What he says about St. Mark’s Gospel, for 
instance, must not be pressed as a criticism of unquestionable 
accuracy. Does it not warn us against such estimates when we 
remember that not many years ago it was the common belief, even 
of students, that this Gospel was an epitome of St. Matthew ?—— 





The Christianity of St. Paul. By S. A. Alexander. (Longmans 
and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Here we have eighteen brief discourses in which 
St. Paul’s teachings on various great subjects in man’s life and man’s 
relation to God are discussed. ‘The Potter's Wheel,” where the 
reference is to St. Paul’s view of the Divine Purpose ; “St, Pauland 
the Christian Life” ; and “The Unity of the Church” are among 
those to which we would especially refer our readers.— Dirine 
Dual Government. By W. WoodsSmyth. (Horace Marshall and Son, 
7s. 6d.)—By “ dual government” is meant the combination of moral 
and legal government, of which the writer sees the exemplar in the 
theocratic constitution of Israel. He deals with the problems of 
religious origins by asserting a primitive revelation, leading 
to what he calls “Pre-historic monotheism” which has, un. 
less under the continued operation of revelation, degenerated 
into animism and other debased forms of religion. Mr. Smyth 
has devoted much labour in earlier works to the subject of 
evolution as bearing on revelation. He postulates what may be 
called the traditional view of the Old Testament. 


GuIDE-BooKs.—A Picturesque History of Yorkshire, Part II: 
By J. S. Fletcher. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—This part 
contains the account of the city of York and its neighbour. 
hood, the Minster naturally occupying a considerable space, 
The illustrations are excellent. One use of books of this 
kind is to serve the tourist's need. We may mention 
in the same connection :—Zhe Midland Railway Illustrated 
Guide. (W. Hill.) Sprogues on the Fells. By A. W. Rumney, 
Cliffe and Co, 6d.)—A “sprogue,” it may be explained, is Cumber 
land for “a pleasant ramble.”——Jley for the Holidays! By Walker 
Miles. (R. E. Taylor and Son. 6d.)—Intended for the tourist in 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex ; suggestions for rambles, with some comic 
poems, which may or may not amuse the traveller when he reaches 
his journey’s end.——Our Ilolidays, and How to Spend Them, by 
Herbert Saxelby (Brighton Gazette Office), takes us further afield, to 
the United States and to Egypt. A seasonable little series of paper- 
covered books is entitled “ Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent 
Painters,’ by Ethel Hubbard (G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 4s. for the 
twelve numbers). The one now before us is Meissonier, with a 
photographic portrait of the artist for frontispiece. > 











MISCELLANEOUS.—“ I Promise.” By F. ». Meyer, B.A. 
(S.8.U. 1s.)—These “ Talks on the Christian Endeavour Pledge” 
are plain, practical discourses. A word of introduction explaining 
exactly what the “Pledge” is would have been serviceable-—— 
Spiritual Healing. By Horatio W. Dresser. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.)—Mr. Dresser declares at the outset that he “is not in 
the practice of mental healing.” His function is to relate his own 
experiences and observations, and to give some salutary cautions 
which will be the more valuable because he does not oppose a blank 
denial to the contentions of those who believe. There are powers, he 
concedes ; be very careful, therefore, how you use them. 
Sir Constant, Knight of the Great King. By W. E. Cule. (A. 
Melrose. 3s. 6d.)—This is an allegorical tale, modelled, we may say, 
on the lines of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the wayfarer in this case 
being a knight. He hasa “chart of the journey,” as the pilgrim 
has his roll, meets the peril of temptation in the “ Palace of Sir 
Joyous,” and finds it again in another shape in “ The Black Knight 
of Laus.” There is some imagination and some power of expression 
in Sir Constant, but the allegories that have achieved a real success 
are very few.—orison’s Chronicle of the Year's News, 1898. 
Compiled by Oliphant East. (Morison Brothers, 3s. 6d. net.)— 
This isan arrangement, day by day, of the prominent news, home 
and foreign. It begins with the New Year Honours, and proceeds 
throughout the year. A copious index is added. Without this, 
indeed, the utility of the book would be but small. Another new 
venture is Zhe Chord: a Quarterly Devoted to Music (Unicorn 
Press), the first number of which we have just received. 





New EDITIONS —TZhe Works of Henry Fielding, Vol. XII. (A. 
Constable and Co., 9s. 6d.), being the second volume of the “ Miscel- 
lanies.” It contains the “ Preface to David Simple,” “The Case of 
Bosavern Penlez” (a man hanged for concern in a riot apparently 
directed against houses of ill-fame in the Strand), “ Proposals for 
Erecting a County Workhouse,” “The Case of Elizabeth Canning” 
(one of the “ mysteries” in the * Story of Crime”), and “A Voyage 
to Lisbon.” In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co.), Zhe 
Moral Discourses of Epictetus (2 vols., 3s.), translated by Elizabeth 
Carter.——In the “ Temple Edition of the Waverley Novels” (same 
publishers), Wovdstock (2 vols., 3s.), with a drawing of the Hall at 
Abbotsford, by Mr. H. Railton. Roy's Wife, by G. J. Whyte- 
Melville (Ward, Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d.) ; and Zhe Mistress of Brae 
Farm, by Rosa Nouchette Carey (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.)—— 
Cassell’s Lessons in French. By Louis Fasquelle, LL.D., and Pro- 
fessor Roubaud. Edited by James Boielle. (Cassell and Co. 28.) 
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The SPECTATOR ts on sale regularly at Messrs, DAMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANyY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C.; THE 
gusscrIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 
204 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON ComPANy, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; GORDON AND GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Awck- 
land; W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GoTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





? Half- are 
Including postage to any part of the United Ye@"'¥- = Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ....- cee cceeccecceccscceccascees £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &C....eeessceees aeemess eeadenees ve 10 6....015 $....0 7 8 








“LIBERTY” | “LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 
| 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


FOR . 
and Charming Colourings. 
Decorative TAPESTRIES |SERGES  |CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | SILK BROCADES |CHENILLES'CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. VELVETS 'PLUSHES | MUSLINS GOSSAMERS 








PatrERss Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-Sree. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 


President of the British Optical Association, 
; and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C.. 
| may be consulted personally free of charge. 











SHORT 


SIGHT. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 


THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.” —Society. 


THECZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 
to office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half*pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.” (TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


SiR ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.” 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SEiNS. 








4°: 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 


TRADE-MARK. tion to 
Ltd., 


ONLY ADDRESSES— 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
James Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITORS. 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. .. Exceed £5,250,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS oo se »» #£10,500,000 
The Prolits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member’s 
life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means insignifi- 
cant rate of interest on his payments. 

No, 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AERTEX oun cettunar CELLULAR 

AERTEX oyornine co-s CELLULAR 

AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 











Illustrated Price-List of fuil range of Cellular goods for men,women, and children, 
with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” 9 » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





POMRIL A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 


| Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 





POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 
unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 





POMRIL 


never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 
It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 


POMRIL 





fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 


POMRIL 





Obtainable of all Wine Merchanis, Grocers, 
Send three penny stamps for 





| Steves, Se. 
POMRIL “%<* 
! 


sample bottle to the Manu/acturers, 


POMRIL, Ltd., 10 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW 





Antique 
Furniture, 
Art objects, 


Fabrics, &¢.) qo,z of reference to every Collector and 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The fauiltless reproductions of fine 

| examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Fabrics and Art objects with which tts 

pages are enriched, render Hampton and 

Sons’ * Book of Examples’ an invaluable 


| ALuseum.” 
The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L® 





E. DENT and CO, 
6 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
















—_—~>—_——_ 
A Beckett (A. W.), The Modern Adam, 8vo ..............(Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Birt (A.), Castle Czvargas, cr 8vo ..... sckshcbtccebeensencveeape (Longmans) 6/0 
Choate Jest Book (The), Cr SV0.....cccccscccscccccccsccccccccscccses (Sands) 2/6 
Cloudesley (H.), Adventures of the Remarkable Twain, er 8vo (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Cohen (H.), The Law of Cabs in London, cr 8vo ... (Jordan) 26 
Cule (W. E.), Sir Constant, cr 8VO ..........eeeees ks S.S.U.) 3/6 
Davidson (Samuel), Autobiography and Diary, 8vo . (T. Clark) 7/6 
Daween CB. C.), “Comrades,” CF BVO .cccccccccccccccsccccscccese ---(S.8.U.) 2/6 
Domestic Blunders of Women, by A Mere Man, cr 8vO_ ......-+00- Pearson) 3/6 
Eden versus Whistler : the Baronet and the Butterfly, imp 16mo...... (May) 5/0 
Fiske (J.), Through Nature to God, cr 8vo ......... swe ehaeasaeer (Macmillan) 3/6 
Gordon (G.), NOOtRR, CEEVO ...cccvcccccccccccvcccccvcccscsovccescces (Sands) 6/0 
Griffith (J. P. C.), The Care of the Baby, 8vo..... eetewees (Rebman) 9/0 
Harries (M.), The Secrets of the Hand, cr 8vo....... eeeeeeese(Dighy & Long) 2/6 
Herron (G. D.), Between Cesar and Jesus, cr 8vo ..... piniee eineiesiel (Allenson) 3/6 
Knight (H. B. F.), A Gentleman from the Ranks, cr 8vo. (Black) 6/0 
Mackintosh (R.), From Comte to Benjamin Kidd, 8vo.... ‘ g 8/6 
Martin (J.), Bits of Blarney, cr 8V0...........+00- eo 32 3/6 
Mathew (F.), Defender of the Faith, cr 8vo .........see0. oon ‘ 6/0 
Moon (G. W.), Poems of Love and Home, 16mo...... saniecanceal ( 2/6 
Mortimer (G.), Chapters on Human Love, 8vo ..... e+eee--(University Press) 10/0 
Nicol (T.), Recent Archeology and the Bible, 8vo ..... ++++.(W. Blackwood) 9/0 
Porter (T. C.), Impressions of America, 8VO .......cccscceccccceeees (Pearson) 10/6 
Robinson (F. D.), Baptized with His Baptism, 16mo...............- (Gardner) 2/6 
Romanes (E.), Thoughts on the Collects for Trinity Season, 18mo(Longmans) 3/6 
Scott (L.), The Cathedral Builders, imp 8VO .........ccecceecceeeees (S. Low) 21/0 
Smyth (W. W.), Divine Dual Government, cr 8vo -(H. Marshall) 7/6 
Stengel (A.), Text-Book of Pathology, 8vo ....... ...(Rebman) 22/6 
Wells (H. G.), When the Sleeper Awakes, cr 8VO .......ccceeeeeeeees (Harper) 6/0 
EE i 0D OE SE UO oo o'sn:000 5 0.bv 665d beeen eoseiesicsenn (Innes) 5/0 
AON VANE, SONG -TEBT, WOM, i, BVO nics cdisvnciccdcvntitecesesseeeeen (Maequeen) 5/0 








THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
8. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 





RINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 

VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 

and most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 francs daily. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
on JULY llth, 12th, and 13th. 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


_ 
(Law and History Honours). 


BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 











MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 








ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket fleld. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“‘OVERDALE” 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-mistress, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss L{}CKES. 


| oe RNEMOUTH. — ARNOLD COLLEGE, ALUM 














SCHOOL 


Miss E. M. 








CHINE ROAD. 
PREPARATION FOR THE SERVICES, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
Head-Master—W. H. ROWLAND, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
x .P T.0 -N SC HO -O “LB. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 


JULY 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, 





~ T rd Ta r +r — 
ARSONAGE HOUSE, DORKING.—F. A. OLDAKER, 
M.A. (Oxon), PREPARES BOYS between 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholar- 
ship Exams. at the Public Schools, Games, swimming, and drill. Entomological 
and other excursions on half-holidays. Prospectus on application. 


~! WITZERLAND.—ALADY WISHES for several OTHERS 

to JOIN HER in Switzerland in a Chalet the end of June. Terms £11 each 

per month. Good references required.—Address, by letter,“ HELVETIA,” 12 Ion 
Road, Thornton Heath. 











ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. ° 








ya PARTNERSHIP—YOUNG CLERGYMAN 
five years’ Business experience, and five years’ Tutorial, starting High-class 
Preparatory School in September, WISHES to MEET with PARTNER (Graduate 
preterred) who will be willing to work, and share expenses and profits. First-class 
connection.—Adidress, “ M.A. Oxon.,” 89 Broad Street, Canterbury. 


ANTED.—Clean, Fresh, Second-hand Copy of ENCY- 
CLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 9th Edition. State when purchased 
binding, and price required.—T’. LONGUEVILLE, Lianforda, Oswestry. : 











HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, 
President—Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. HELENSBURGH, DOM 
e ce) s NS » D A de 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. RTONSHIRE, 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistregg, 

141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary, 
: ae Reem oe) 

PABIS— The Comforts of an English and American Home 
] 


combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best rt 
of the city (near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful pons 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. ir. 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French ‘which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 
of England Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides: 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matric., Engineering, &c ), Army and Navy. 
Junior School. Three Exhibitions to the Universities, Five Entrauce Scholarships 
(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly in July. During last 
two years Three Open Scholarships, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
Two Passes Lond. Matric., &c.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS . 
OF GENTLEMEN. 
(In connection with the Woodard School.) Fees from 60 guineas, 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


S7. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
b School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required 
—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER, 


7 1 
EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleid Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 

June 24th.—Amended notice from Head-master, Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


RADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
) EXEIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 


CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





























ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applicationsfor 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN, 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


SANDWICH (KENT)—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c.,on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘rrin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


| ie" SCHOOL.— ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deducted, £62. 
Examination in London and at Felstead, June 20th—22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July 1st.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felstead, Essex. 


FPSO COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 























SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE given in the School. Many 
¥aluable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—New!y furnished ; | sea 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


r 7 Al 
YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 
MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Music 3 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, who enjoy the benefit of 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, &e,, 
address the PRINCIPAL, 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION vill 
be HELD on JULY lith, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and ‘TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 

“TION for not less than TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in LONDON, 

and at the SCHOOL, beginning on JUNE 15th.—Syllabus, with full details, from 
the HEAD-MASTER, 

















west LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 


KENSINGTON TOWN HAUL, 





Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COT, 


“In His Steps,” at ll a.m. 








Lo ee AUBERT recommends ENGLISH and 
Bi FOREIGN SCHOOLS, and Introduces Resident and Daily GOVERNESSE3 
tor British Isles, Colonies and Abroad. Visiting teachers for languages, music, 
painting, &c_ Pupils prepared for University, Army, Navy, and other Examina- 
tions.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 
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UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

OYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. BE. R. BREAKWELL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Bq, M.A. ; W. orp Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 
boise Rear tans 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
C NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to thc BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 











BEE F © N,; BEES | @ &. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 
A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 11th and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, include a Classical 
and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance, 
two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), and Five First 
Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 








TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH.— GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
. CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect; overlooks sea. 
Playground and field for games; three resident masters and governess. 60, 80, 
and 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickin:, Cherington. House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. HALF-TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, June 8th. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80) ; sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 
NEXT TRIAL OF VOICES (TWO VACANCIES), JUNE 14th, 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 

HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 
sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 


ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

bared London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
A. Oxon. 





























VU ‘ + Ah Pl some . 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


" RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Now Ready, ROBERTON’S KIPLING GUIDE-BOOK, with “White Man’s 
Burden” Cartoon, 52 pp. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 1d. free. Kipling Turnovers 
(greatest Kipling rarities ever offered) now on Sale. We want a copy of 
“Soldiers Three,” First Edition, at £5. 

The HOLLAND COMPAN Y, Kiplingite Booksellers, 12 Cherry St., Birmingham. 


a 











Now Ready, demy 8vo, 3s. net. 


ESTHER: a Drama in Verse, 


By A. DUNCAN GOODY. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


FIVE ASSISTANT-MASTERS REQUIRED, to begin work in October, in cairo 
Secondary School, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to teach in English 
exclusively, one of them principally Physics and Chemistry, two of them principal: 
Mathematics, and the two others principally English. Over 300 boys. Englis! 
Head-Master. Teaching hours, on an average, three daily, Fridays excepted. 
Summer Vacation not less than two months annually. Graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred. Salary about £295 per annum (£.Eg.288), rising to about 
£393. Civil Service Pension Scheme. 

Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 

Applications, accompanied by copies only of testimonials, must be sent in before 
JUNE 30th, 1899, marked outside “English Masterships,” and addressed to the 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.— TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to 14th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Fourteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free ; successes 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 








OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—WIESBADEN. 
Superior RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS, at VILLA FRIEDBERG, 
conducted by Fraulein BLUTH (formerly of St. George’s High School, Edinburgh) 
and her Sisters. Reference authorised to Parents of Pupils, including Rev. David 
Somerville, Dr. James Ritchie, Mr. G. C. Maclean, Edinburgh; Rev. J. A. Burdon, 
Lasswade; Dr. J. W. Moody, Crewe ; and others. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, “‘I'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). ° 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s, ; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., and 25s., vp to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a “SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 




















Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 
954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L'OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 





eee: ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee ee ee «+ £33,000,000. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise persons desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Ezplanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 








And all Booksellers. 


VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, EC. 











Sent inners bere 
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Two Hundred Years Hence 


It is certain that no living writer possesses a more elastic imagination than H. G. Wells, 
the author of “The War of the Worlds.’ In his latest novel, When the Sleeper 
Wakes, Mr. Wells takes his readers into the twenty-first century, and describes, in a most 
realistic manner, the customs of the people, their manner of living, and the queer machines 
in general use. One of these was called the “ General Intelligence” machine. It was con- 
structed on the principle of a phonograph, and very wealthy men had them in their houses, 
and were thus connected with the great News Syndicates. By pulling a lever the machine 
would speak and give the news. 

And education, according to Mr. Wells, was easy to obtain. All that was necessary was 
to employ the services of a professional hypnotist. “Long ago,” says Mr. Wells, “the old 
examination methods in education had been destroyed by these expedients. Instead of 
years of study, candidates had substituted a few weeks of trances, and during the trances 
expert coaches had simply repeated over all the points necessary for adequate answering, 
together with the suggestion of a past hypnotic recollection of these points.” 


“ When the Sleeper Wakes.” Illustrated, cloth extra, 6s. 





> 


“Cromwell’s Own’ 


A leve story that should be read by every one who knows and appreciates the charm of 
a good romance is Cromwell’s Own, by Arthur Paterson. It is a tale of war and 
adventure, and the scene is laid in the early days of Cromwell’s career. The story is 
dramatic in every sense of the word, is full of stirring incidents, and is interesting and 
entertaining in the highest degree. Ralf Dangerfield, the hero, joins the Parliamentary 
Army under Cromwell, and the main interest centres in his love affairs while he is fighting 
under the Roundhead flag. No better historical romance has been written in recent years. 


“Cromwell's Own.” A Story of thegreat Civil War. By Arthur Paterson. Cloth evtra, 6s. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 





Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
By LEWIS F. DAY. 


Being the Easter Art Annual for 1899, or Extra Number of the Art Journal. 
With 4 Full Plates in Colour, and about 50 other Illustrations. 


“The value of the essay as an appreciation of the efforts of an art worker very much out of the ordinary 
run is greatly increased by the abundance of the reproductions which are given from William Morris's 


designs.” —Globe. 
ICTURES OF 1899, ung 2 the respective Gallerie with abou 20 
P a hung Xt the respective Galleries, with about 250 
Illustrations of the leading Pictures in the Royal Academy, New Gallery, New English Art Club, 
Under the license of the Proprietor of the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 








London: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd, 26 Ivy Lane, E.O. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss | A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Catalogues post-free. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1004. JUNE, 1899. 2s. 6d, 


A PRISONER UNDER NAPOLEON. Ed. Prof 
den. TAKEN PRISONER—PRISONERS OvERrOne 
THE GUARD—MARCH IN IRONS TO VERDty. 
ESCAPE—ADVENTURES—AGAIN CAPTCRED—Tip 
DUNGEONS OF BITCHE—RELEASED BY Cossacks, 

ON TRIAL. Chaps. 1-6. By Zack. 

“ RUSTICUS IN URBE.” By a Country Cousin. 

PIONEERING IN KLONDIKE. By Alexander 
donald. WHITE HORSE RAPIDS—FIGHTING wy 
ELEMENTS—THE CAPITAL OF THE NoRTH-THE 
FROZEN ELDORADO—THE Exopvs, 

LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES. 

THE CASE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

THE KENTUCKY GIRL. By W. H.H. 

POLO AND POLITICS. By Thomas F. Dale, 

THE OULD LaD. By Moira O'Neill. 

A TYRANNY OF SENTIMENT. By Frederi 
wood. . rick Green. 

THE NEGATIVE RULER OF FRANCE. 

WEI-HAI-WEI. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


RNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 

















GOLD MEDAL. 





J SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY. ae 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. “THE 





FROM 


SPECTATOR”: 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS; Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 


One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for |} oR . a 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _N-B.— Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. } thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard. 
“A very interesting series.’’—Zemes. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 





The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 





: no matter what the subject. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, by 
Kipling, 25s. each given. “Soldiers Three,” 1888; “ Echoes by Two Writers, 1884 ; 
“Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886; “Letters of Marque,” 1891; la 
from the Hills,” 1883; “Schoolboy Lyrics,” Lahore, 1881; “Quartette, Lahore, 


“Plain Tales 
Deodars,” “In Black and White,” 


6 | A Victoria Street, E.C. DON, | 1885; and 10s. each for first issues “Under the 
361 Brompton Road, SM jeton arcade. J eeiaes and others, all published in India.~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham 


And at Barton Arcade. Manchester. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


*°A charming book.”—Daily News. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c. ; 


and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
Times.—“‘ The Etchingham Letters’ must not be read through at a sitting 
and then sent back to the library. Those who treat them thus will fail to dis- 
over their qualities. They must be dipped into now and then, chuckled over in 
sual doses, opened here and there at moments when the mind is at rest and 
ble to appreciate their wise and witty observations....Read in the right fashion, 
‘The Etchingham Letters’ will serve to amuse for many a day.” 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 


and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM Murr, K.CS.I., LL.D., &c., Author of “ The Life 

of Mahomet,” “The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. With Maps, Third 
Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 
Speaker.—“ Few men are better qualified than Sir William Muir by original 
research in the literature of the East to describe from the historical standpoint 
‘The Caliphate: its Rise, Decline, and Fall. He made himself years ago an 
authority on the personal career and classics of Mahomet....The contrast between 
Turkey and Persia in respect of religious toleration is impressively shown in not 
the least attractive chapter of this luminous and scholarly survey.” 


A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MA MERE: or, Sons and Daughters 


under the Second Empire. By the Vicomte JEAN Du LUz. 
Spectator.—“ The author has evidently enjoyed exceptional advantages for 
depicting certain phases of French life, especially in Imperialist and Legitimist 
circles. The sinister side of the late Emperor's character is ruthlessly exposed.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JUNE. Price One Shilling. Contents: 


THE FouRTH OF JUNE AT _ETON:; Mrs. OLIPHANT. By Meredith Towns- 
AN ECLOGUE. By Robert Bridges. end. 
WATERLOO :— 
I. REMINISCENCES OF A COMMIS- 
SARIAT OFFICER. Edited by the 
Rev. A. D. Tupper Carey. 
II. LETTERS: OF A SOLDIER FROM 
THE PENINSULA AND WATER- 


Loo. Edited by George Sweet- 
man. 
Ill. MILITARY ANECDOTES. 


By the 
Rev. Canon Staveley. 
A ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF CoM-| LITTLE ANNA MARK, 
mons. By Horace G. Hutchinson. By S. R. Crockett. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE. 
Russta’s GREAT NAVAL ENTERPRISE. By 5S. 
THE TERCENTENARY OF VELASQUEZ. By Havelock Ellis. 
JOINTS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL ARMOUR. By T. J. Macnamara, LL.D. 
EGYPT AFTER OMDURMAN. By J. Lowry Whittle. 
Two CITIES: LONDON AND PEKING. By Archibald Little. 
THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. By J. G. Butcher, M.P. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ FINANCIAL POLicy. By Joseph Ackland 
THOMAS Hoop'’s FIRST CENTENARY. By H.C. Shelley. 
“MADE IN GERMANY,” AND How To Stop It. By Rev. H. de B. Gibbins, 
M.A., Litt.D. 
MR. FRAZER'S THEORY OF TOTEMISM. By Andrew Lang. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814 (Continued). By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS: A VOICE FROM THE RAND. By Uitlander, 
“THE JUDGMENT OF BorsoO” (Concluded). By Maurice Hewleit. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


, FROM LONDON To 
bye NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC, 
4 by their Steamships,-LUSITANTA, 3,912 tons register, 4.000 lp. ; 
and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p- 
For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), June 13th—July 10th. 
a For SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 24th to July sth. ‘ 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice ), and 
ICELAND, July 14th to Angust 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 14th. 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL 
&c., August 18th to September 15th. 
High-class Cuisine. string Band, «ec. 
Managers { F. GREEN and CO. Head Offices, 
is ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YEARS OF STORM AND STRESS 

(1848-1849).—II. By Karl Blind. 

JAPANESE LADIES. 

THE ADVENTURE OF MLLE. MOLIBRE. 
By Alfred E. Snodgrass. 

DON QUEXOTE: A PINEROMANCE. By 
Horace Penn. 

CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN.— 
III. 


In 





Chaps. 24-27, 








> 





LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE— LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...c.cccoces £9,575,342. 
? LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
LARGE BONUSES now in course of Distribution, either in Cash or Additions to 
Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
HEAD OFFICES— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Just published, price 2d. 


HE REAL PRESENCE IN THE EUCHARIST. 
UGHT BY THE PRAYER BOOK. By the Rev. EDWARD 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND PLANS. 
The Index & Directory in all the later Editions insures to pur- 
chasers the latest information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c. 


EASTERN HANDBOOKS. 
ALGERIA. 10s. 6d. | HOLY LAND. 18s. 
EGYPT. 15s. | INDIA & CEYLON. 20s. 
ASIA MINOR. 18s. JAPAN. 20s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 7/6.: MEDITERRANEAN. 21s. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS. 
FRANCE. Part II. 7/6. |SOUTH GERMANY AND 
ROME AND THE CAM-' AUSTRIA. Two Parts. 


PAGNA. 10s. | a or oa 
| IL, 6s. 
mguee, Stan AND spaIN. 20s. 
. ; PORTUGAL. 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY AND 
HOLLAND AND BEL- 
FLORENCE. 6s. GIUM. 6s. 


SOUTH ITALY. 6s. 
SICILY. 6s. 
SWITZERLAND. Two 


DENMARK AND 
LAND. 7s. 6d. 


NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 


ICE- 





Parts. 12s. SWEDEN. 6s. 
NORTH GERMANY AND) RUSSIA. 18s. 
THE RHINE. 10s. GREECE. 20s. 





ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
SURREY. 6s. 'YORKSHIRE. 12s. 


KENT. 7s. 6d. ‘DERBY, NOTTS, LEICES- 
SUSSEX. 6s. TER, & STAFFORD. 9s. 
HANTS. 6s. -WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 
DEVON. 7s. Gd. WORCESTER AND HERE- 
CORNWALL. 6s. "HERTS, BEDS, & HUNTS. 
SOUTH WALES. 6s. ye ey. 


NORTH WALES. 6s. 
pres ggagg |GLOUCESTER. 6s. 


LANCASHIRE. 6s. ‘OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT OF! LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 
WESTMORLAND AND EASTERN’ COUNTIES: 
CUMBERLAND. 6s. | NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, 
DURHAM AND NORTH-| ESSEX, AND CAM 
UMBERLAND. 10s. BRIDGE. 12s. 
SCOTLAND. Qs. IRELAND. 9s. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 12s. 


WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 
Now ready, with 65 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 

A Guide by EDWARD WHYMPER. 

“ An invaluable guide.”"—Times, “ Quite fascinating.” —-Globe. 





Now ready, with 80 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT AND THE 
MATTERHORN. 
A Guide by EDWARD WHYMPER. 

“A very thorough piece of work by a highly skilled 
craftsman.”"—Atheneum, 
“'The ideal of what such a guide ought to be.”—LZiterary World. 
A few copies from the First Edition of the GUIDES TO CHAMONIX ANL 

ZERMATT, with uncut edges, are reserved for binding, 6s. net. 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S MISCELLANEOUS LAST. 


THE COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Collated 


with the Original MSS., and with many Hitherto Unpablished Aciditions. 
Edited by E. HARTLEY COLERIDGE and R. E. PROTHERO. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. each. To be completed in 12 vols. LETTERS, 
Vols. I. and II., and POETRY, Vol. I., already published. POETRY, Vol. IL, 
now ready. (Fine Edition all sold.) 


AN 


and conscientious 





ENGLISHMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
SECOND THOUSAND NOW READY. 


A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR: the 


Services, Adventures, and Experiences of Robert Blakeney, Subaltern fn the 


28th Regiment. An Autobiography. Edited by JULIAN STURGIS. Demy 
Svo, 16s. 

“For the rest, this autobiography not only justifies Mr. Julian Sturgis’s pious 

editing, but deserves far more than he claims for it. Amid the crowd of 


biographies and autobiographies, it has what Sir Joshua with a snap of finger and 
thumb called ‘that.’”"—* A. T. Q. C.” in the Speaker. 





AS TA 
HUNTINGFORD, D.C.L., Hon. Canon of Winchester Cathedral. 
London: BIOKERS and Son. 


Winchester ; WARREN and Son, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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‘MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF 


RUSSIA. By HEREFORD B. GEORGE, Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 
many Maps and Plans in Colours, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The main purpose of this book is to present a full and clear account of the 
greatest and most disastrous military undertaking in history, without entering too 
deeply into technicalities uninteresting to the ordinary reader. The cause of the 
war, and the peculiar relations between the European Powers, some of them 
Napoleon's nominal allies and others his avowed enemies, are also dealt with, and 
are illustrated from sources hitherto unpublished, including papers of Matterunde's 
in the Austrian archives. 





A DICTATOR OF ENGLAND. 


PIERS GAVESTON: a Chapter of Early 


Constitutional History. By WALTER PHELPS DopGE, Barrister-at-Law. 
Tilustrated, cloth, 12s. 
“Anengrossing record of a strange personality, and of the part he played in 
English constitutional history.” Aberdeen Free Press. 


ROMAN LIFE UNDER THE 








CHSARS. By Evite THomMas, Professor at the University of Lille. Fully 
Tilustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The book throughout is well informed, fresh, and suggestive.” —Glasgow Herald. 
A GEM OF ORTHODOXY. ByS. L. 
MARSDEN. Crown S8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“TL isa book to be read....This is no public-park orator, but a refined special 
pleader, well equipped with historical facts and well fitted to turn them to quiet 


controversial account.” — Expository Times. 








FIFTY-TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 
“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.’—New Volume. 
Illus‘rated, and with Maps and Indexes, cloth, 5s. each. 


Vol. 52.—-MODERN ENGLAND UNDER 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By Justin McCartiy, MP. 
Vol. 51.—CHINA. 
Vol. 50.—MODERN ENGLAND BEFORE 


THE REPORM BILL. By JcsTin McCarrnay, M.P. 


Vol. 49. AUSTRIA. 
THE LEGEND OF ST. MARK: a 


New Series of “Sunday Morning Talks to the Children.” By JOHN BYLEs, 
Author of *'The Boy and the Angel,” &e. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


3y Professor R. K. DouGas. 


By SipNEY WHITMAN. 








THE CHILDREN’S STUDY —New Volume. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


By LEoNAnD WILLIAMS. Tllustrated, cloth, 2s. 6 





New Fiction. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
IN UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 
Price ts. 


RIDAN THE DEVIL, 


By Lovis BECKE. 


RIDAN THE DEVIL, 


sy LOUIS BECKE. 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. 


By AMELIA E. BARK. 


each. 


and other Stories. 


and other Stories. 


OVERSEAS LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
THECAPTAIN OF THE LOCUSTS, 


and other Stories. By A. WERNER. [Just out. 
D 


THE IPANE. 


GRAHAM. 


IN GUIANA WILDS. By James Rop- 


way, Author of “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” &c. 
(In preparation. 


R. B. CunNINGHAME 


[Ready 


By 


Price, paper, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 


Note.—Catalogues and Lists, containing full particulars of Mr. 


Unwin’s publications, can be had, post-free, on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





Ci 


“ FIRST PURE, THEN PEACEABLE? 


LA VIA DELLA FELICITA, 
THE WAY OF HAPPINESS. 


Address delivered by SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER at Turin, November 18th, 1898, on 
occasion of First World’s Congress of University Students. Reprinted trom 
the Stampa Newspaper with English Translation in parallel columns, 28 pp 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Any Sunday School Teacher will receive a copy post-paid upon sending 
a post-card to the Publishers. 


“La Via della Felicité” has been brought before Three Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Readers in Italy. 


The Record writes :—“ The address is marked by great simplicity and directness, 
It is the utterance of a man with a ‘concern’ that dominates him until able to 
deliver his soul of its message. In the Society of Friends such half-prophetic 
strains are not rare, and, with something of hopeful doggedness, a man oy 
group of men in such a mood may stand before kings, inspired by the over. 
powering impulse to seize or make a great opportunity.” 


', HODGSON PRATT, President of the Sunday Society, the Working Men's Club 
and Institute Union, International Arbitration and Peace Association and 
Vice-President of the Labour Association for Co-operative Production, writes : 
—“I think your address to young men admirable. The things you say are 
more important to every young man living than all the arts and sciences in 
the world. There is more failure in life from neglect of these truths than 
from any other cause whatever.” 


ool 
= 


Dr. J. B. PATON, of the Training College, Nottingham, writes :—“I am delighted 
to read your address on ‘The Way of Happiness.’ It is wonderful that you 
have been able to give such an address in such flowing and vigorous Italian 
It cannot fail to be most useful if very widely distributed among the young 
men of our country.” 


THE TSAR’S MANIFESTO. 
IS IT ALL HUMBUG? 


Copy of Rescript and Answer to this Question given by the DEAN or Rrroy 
and SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER at great Town’s Meeting held at Harrogate, 
September 15th, 1898, or exactly three weeks after Tsar had spoken, 


ISSUED TO DATE—84,000. 


the Harrogate Speech the Christian World writes :—“In this Picturesque 
address Mr. Capper traces in most graphic style the connection that has always 
existed between the Quakers and Russian Royalty, and points ont, in these 
days of the ‘ gospel of the mailed fist’ and of the glad tidings of violence, that 
Nicholas IT. is new saying from his point of vantage exactiy what the Society 
of Friends has been saying for two hundred years. It is one of Mr. Ca per’s 
greatest utterances, and will interest thousands who are similarly minded. F 


eg 
fen) 


0 


i 


*.* Free Grants made to Adult Schools, &c., upon application to the Publishers, 


The following are extracts from letters received by Mr. Capper :— 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER :—“I am thankful to think of the good work you 
are doing.” 

BERTHA BARONESS VON SuTTNER, Authoress of “ Lay Down Your Arms” :—“] 
quite agree with the views which you so eloquently express in your pamph- 
lets. Iam sure that you show there the true way to human happiness and 
human dignity.” 

The Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. :—* The tone and teaching of your pamphlets— 
that on Peace, report of speech at Harrogate—and the ‘Via della Felicita’ 
are excellent.” 

The Hon. CONRAD DILLON, Hon. Secretary to Army Temperance Association :— 
“*The Way of Happiness’ cannot be too widely circulated. The liberal way 
in which the subject is approached will secure its consideration from many 
readers, to whom it will open an absolutely new light. Bold and straightfor- 
ward, it does not preclude hope to those who do not adopt it in its entirety.” 


JouN HILTON, President of “ Friends’ Temperance Union ”:—“I have read with 
intense interest thy delightful address on ‘The Way of Happiness.’ Such 
truths in regard to temperance and purity, widely circulated, must produce 
good, and I doubt not will prove a blessing to many.” 


Rev. H. SEARLE, Master at Harrow :—“ Harrow School, England—No one can 
work among boys and young men without being conscious of the dangers that 
are around them and before them. I am sure that there are many young men 
who might be greatly helped by having a little pamphlet such as this put into 
their hands just when they are entering upon life.” 

The DEAN OF CANTERBURY :—“ The Deanery, Canterbury, April 21st, 1899—Dear 
Mr. Capper, I read your ‘ Via della Felicita’ with great interest, and earnestly 
hope that it may prove useful.—Yours very truly, (Signed) F. W. FARRAR.” 

Sir WALTER BESANT :—“I am, however, sincerely with you in your efforts to 
persuade young men especially that drink is not necessary for them.” 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON, Bart., M.P.:—“ I am very glad that you still fight away as 
hard as ever for the good cause.” 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A. :—‘“ Limnerslease, April 24th, 1899—I cannot 
think my opinion can be of any value or have any weight. I must applaud 
the unusual and noble movement and the work of yourself and all who have 
laboured in so right a direction—earnestness and work that will, I think, bear 
more fruit in the future than the present.—Very sincerely yours, (Signed) 
G. F. WATTS.” 

Monsignor SAVELLT SPINOLA, from Corsica, 58 Via Viminale, Roma, 25 Avril, 
1899 :—“ Monsignor Savelli Spinola a lu avec grand intérét votre brochure, 
‘La Via della Felicita, étant persuadé qu'elle fera du bien a la jeunesse.” 


WILLIAM TALLACK, of the “Howard Association” :—* Howard Association, 
May 4th, 1899—The excellent addresses on Peace, Temperance, and Chastity 
recently delivered by Samuel James Capper both in England and on the 
Continent have awakened much interest, and their printed reports merit a 
wide circulation by the friends of human progress.—(Signed) WILLIAM 
TALLACK.” 


JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., D.D., of Westbourne Park Chapel, May 5th, 1899:—“T 
rejoice in your good work for Italy and the Italians, and wish it great and 
increasing success. — With kind regards, yours sincerely, (Signed) J. 
CLIFFORD.” 


The DEAN OF DuRHAM :-——“ The Deanery, Durham, May 4th, 1899—I very much 
envy the bright young men of Turin who heard your delightful address. Jt 
ought to be circulated everywhere.—(Signed) G. W. KITCHIN.” 


HEADLEY BROS., 14 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
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WROHIBALD CONSTABLE AND co. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. 
By H. ENGELHARDT, Governor of the Province of Archangel. Fully Illus- 
trated, and with 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 

FIRST REVIEW. 
«4 better arranged and more useful book could not well be found....The most 
tractive account of a little-known European region that has been produced for 
oe considerable time. —Morning Post. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 
§coTT. Illustrated, 15s. net. 
FIRST REVIEW. 
“Miss Scott tells her story so thoroughly that it may be said to be now told 
ce for all....It will probably take immediate rank as the leading authority on 
je own subject, and will amply repay the study of all sorts of readers of history.” 
sn —Scotsman. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-79-80. 
By Colonel H. B, HANNA. 10s. net. 
FIRST REVIEW. 


«lis tremendous care, completeness, and clearness, with his Intense conviction, 
make him a very powerful writer.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ORNAMENT IN EUROPEAN SILKS. By 


ALAN S. COLE. With 169 Illustrations, crown 4to, half-vellum, 32s. net. 





By Eva 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW FICTION.—6s. each volume. 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. By Miss 


Fiona MACLEOD. 


TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. 


LEICESTER ForD, Author of * The Story of an Untold Love. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. By 


M. BIDDER. 


THE FAILURE OF THE WANDERER. 


By CHARLES E. DENNY. 


By PAUL 


” 





“Any reader who likes Stevenson 
will like ‘The Old Dominion.’” 
—Outlook. 


THE 
OLD DOMINION. 
és. By MARY JOHNSTON. 

“A book very much to be recom- 
mended."—Guardian. “The whole 
book is a masterpiece.” — British 
Weekly. “A delightful story.”— 
Speaker. “A notable book.”— 

iterary World. “It is an exciting 
narrative of perilous adventures, and 
of a hate that was converted into 
love as strongas death. The charac- 
ters are drawn with a strong hand, 
and the interest is sustained to the 
end.”—Punch, 


“ Excellently written.”—Atheneum. 


THE PURITANS. 


By ARLO BATES. 


“Mr. Bates’s brilliant novel.”— 
Spectator. “His exceedingly clever 
and delightful story.”—Ecclesiastical 
Gazette. “As a study of latter-day 
Ritualism the book should appeal at 
the present time.”"—Morning Post. 
“Distinctly a book to be read and 
not to be skipped.”—Daily Chronicle. 

















FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. 


By Mile. BLAZE DE BuRY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEBATEABLE CLAIMS: a Series of Essays on 
Secondary Education. By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A collection of suggestive Essays upon Secondary Education, from which the 
average educated Englishman may learn a good deal about a subject at present 
little understood or appreciated.”— Times. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLAS- 


SICAL PERIOD. Essays by HENRY E. KREMBIEL, Author of * How to 
Listen to Music,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE 
MUTINY IN DELHI. Translated from the Originals by the late CHARLES 
THEOPHILUS METCALFE, C.S.I. With Map and 2 Illustrations, 12s. 


“Of immense value, not only as studies in drama, but as the authentic material 
of history.” —Spectator. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-GAZETTEER OF 
INDIA. Compiled under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Crown Syo, half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 

“A most useful reference book.”—Englishman (Calcutta). 


CONSTABLE’S HAND-ATLAS OF INDIA. 
Prepared under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. In halt- 
morocco, gilt top, lis. 


“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller 
{n India and the student at home.”—Atheneum. 









READY IMMEDIATELY. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS 


PRIENDS. By Epwarp Everett HALE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. By Hvco Méystzr- 


BERG, Professor in Harvard University. 6s. net. 


IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By Tuxzovorz 


MORISON. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 





WESTMINSTER. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY 
SUMMER. 


Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 


OBSERVER.—* All who read the earlier book will take up its successor with 
anticipations of pleasure, and will read it through with delight. The new book is 
simply fascinating.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With some Account of British Interests in 
these Waters. 
By Major G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—* Major, G. J. Younghusband has written a very amusing book 
He has the secret of instructing without being dull.....All who seek entertain- 
ment as well as facts will be grateful for Major Younghusband’s humour and high 
spirits.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A perfectly delightful book......There is not a 
dull line in it, and it is always pointed and picturesque.” 


FROM COMTE TO 
BENJAMIN KIDD. 


The Appeal to Biology or Evolution for Human 
Guidance. 
By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, B.D. (Edin.), M.A., D.D. (Glasg.) 
8vo, ds. 6d. net. 














POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE 


In 1 vol. Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Bodley’s study of France and of French 
institutions has become a classic on the subject since we first welcomed its appear- 
ance last year.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JUNE. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
Valda Hanem (the Romance of a | 6. A Historie Heirloom. By Lady Baillie. 
Turkish Harim). Chaps. 13-15. Hamilton. 
. The Interior of the Gold Coast. By | 7. A Hero of the Panthéon. 


. Austi an. 
7 Pg wee ee ye Plymouth. By | 8. Rembrandt's Etchings at the British 
- Museum. By C. Parkinson. 


Stephen Gwynn. 
. At the Theatre Royal, Broadlands. 9. Savrola (a Military and Political Ro- 
mance). By Winston Spencer 


. The Evolution of the Australian. 
George E. Boxall. Churchill. Chaps. 4-5. 


Also ready, Vol. LXXIX., November, 1898, to April, 1899, price 78. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for JUNE. Price 1s. 
Donna Teresa. By F. M. om 7. Women at} Cards in the Eighteenth 





Th OF to mm 


By 





~ 


Chaps. 1-3. Century. 
Landen. 8. On Gardens. 
“* Mind, Body, and Estate.” 9. The Dead Finish. 
The Siena Races. 10. The Knights of St. John. 
The Luck of Acton. 11.Young April. By EGERTON 
. The Gospel of the Airball. CASTLE. Chaps. 36-41. 


Also ready, Vol. CXVI., January to April, 1899, price 5s. 6d. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Se oto 


o 





CoNTENTS for JUNE. Price 1s. 
1. The Tower Gardens. Chaps. 19-22. | 7. Broken Ideals, By Lady Margaret 
2. In Memoriam. By C. E. Meetkerke. Majendie. 


Two Modern Institutions. 


By Darley! ¢ The Great Birthday. By P. W. 


Dale. | Roose 
$. A Sicilian Romance. By C. E. C. gaze, 

Weigall. | 9, Life Invisible. By Elizabeth Gibson. 
5. A Heart’s Quest. By Annie G.} 


Hopkins } 10. Master Casimer. 


. Heidelberg and the Nightingales. By | 11. he Hiddenness of, Perfect Things. 
Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. | By F. A. Fulcher. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Ijlustrated, price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 


The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 
ALEXANDER'’S MIGHTIEST BATTLE. (Alexander theGreat. Eighth Paper.) 
By BenJamin Ide Wheeler. 
NIAGARA. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
THE UTE LOVER. By Hamlin Garland. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Vol. LVIL., November, 1898, to April, 1899, price 10s. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated, price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The JUNE NUMBER contains: 
A LITTLE TALK ABOUT THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
TRAINING FOR BOYs. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
TRINITY BELLS. Chap.3. By Amelia E. Barr. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
Also ready, Vol. XXVI., Part I, November, 1898, to April, 1899, price 8s, 6d. 


a 








By Rosalie Kaufman, 





MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


ANIMALS IN MOTION: an Electro- 


Photographic Investigation of Consecutive Phases of Progressive Movements. 
Illustrated with 95 Full-page Photo-Mezzotint Engravings, Reproduced from 
the Original Negatives, and containing more than 1,600 Half-tone Figures of 
Horses, Dogs, Elephants, Lions, and other Animals, while engaged in Walking, 
Galloping, Leaping, or some other act of Motion, and of Birds while Flying. 
By EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE. 


Oblong, 20s. net. 


TRUE TALES OF THE INSECTS. 


By L. N. BADENOCH, Author of “Romance of the Insect World.” With 
Frontispieee and 43 Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch. Large crown 
8vo, 12s. 

The Spectator says :—“ One of the most interesting books of popular entomology 


that we have seen for some time.” 
The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Excellently written, and brings the wonders and 


possibilities of the higher entomology very clearly home to us.” 


THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


ESSAYS BY THOMAS CARLYLE. Vol. I., containing 2 Portraits and an 
Introduction by H. D. TRAILL. Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Next week. 
Forming Vol. XXVI. of the Series, to be complete in 30 vols. 






















































THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 
THE LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


By JOHN FORSTER. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. square 
crown 8vo, 12s. [Next week. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. 
MALLOOK, Author of “The Heart of Life,’ “A Human Document,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* Portions of this novel appeared in the Fortnightly Review over the pseudonym 


of “ Wentworth Moore. 
A NOVEL OF SCOTCH LOWLANDS. 


ALASS OF LENNOX. By James Srranc. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
The scene of “A Lass of Lennox ” is laid ina manufacturing district, situated in 
one of the loveliest valleys in the West of Scotland, where the language is a mixture 
of English and the dialect of the Scottish Lowlands. The novelist makes a bold 
departure from the lines of recent Scottish fiction, discarding idealism for living 
realism. 


THE ‘SATELLITE’S’ STOWAWAY 


By Harry LANDER, Author of “Weighed in the Balance,” “Stages in the 
Journey,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by E. Lander. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A story of the sea to which the varied experiences of the Author during ten 

years of amateur “sailorising” gives the realistic touch noticeable in his past 

werks. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON 








Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


4 Select Glossary, serving as an Introduction to the History of 
the English Language. 
By F. KLUGE and F. LUTZ, 





Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


A New Theoretical and Practical Treatise on English 
Composition. 


By W. A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., 


Assistant Examiner in English to the University of London. 
London : BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 Old Bailey. 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARD AN APPLIED 
SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY. 


By EDWARD P. PAYSON. 


th, 5s. 





Crown Svo, cl 

This moncgraph by an American lawyer is primarily an attempt to find and 
formulate enough of conceded truth to warrant, and to turnish a plain, rational- 
istic basis for an applied science (not philosophy) of sociology, as far removed 
from conflicting creeds as are chemistry and biology. Mlustration follows. 

In criminal law, the origin, and inadequacy of the still dominant legal concep- 
tions of criminal responsibility and punishment are historically presented, and a 
more scientific criminal procedure, suggested as within the possible reach of 
such applied science ; as is also a broader field and more definite aim in public 
philanthropy. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London ; 
AND NEW YORK. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. B 


i. _ R. W. HILEY, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. With Portrait, 


HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING PEOPLE: 


its Hindrances Discussed. An Attempt to Solvesome Pressi 
without Injustice to Capital or Labour. By W. WALKER Sruramre ae 
of “The Life and Writings of Targot.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . ge 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1898. 8vo, 18s, 


*,° Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863- 
had, 18s. each. . 1897 can still be 


“ Asa record of the political history of the previous twelvemon ‘ 
remains without a rival among English year-books.”—Guardian, th the ‘Register’ 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF M. TULLIUS 


CICERO, arranged according to its Chronological Order; with 

the Text, a Commentary, and Introductory Essays. By ROBERT Seren ct 
TYRRELL, Litt.D., Fellow and Public Orator, Trinity College, Dublin; and 
Louis CLAUDE PURSER, Litt.D., Fellow and Professor of Latin, Trinit 

College, Dublin. 6 vols. Vol. VI., 8vo, 12s. y 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE, By 


SHADWORTH H. Hopa@son, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow 0.C.C. Oxford: 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, 16s. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's; 


and the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A.,, Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford, 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, is. 
HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. Darwetn 


STONE, M.A., Dorchester Missionary College. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL.- By 


the Rev. 8S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Reader of the Temple Church, and Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 


TRINITY SEASON. By ETHEL ROMANES, Author of “ The Life and Letters 
of George John Romanes,” “The Hallowing of Sorrow.” With a Preface by 
the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 18mo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


By G. WASHINGTON MOON, Hon. F.R.S.L. 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET, and other Sacred 


16mo, 2s. 6d. 





Poems. FIFTH EDITION, with additional Poems. 
POEMS OF LOVE AND HOME, &c. 1émo, 
CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. Being 


a Plain Story of the Romantic Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by tho 
Younger of them. Edited by ARCHIBALD BIRT. Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 1899. Price Sixpence. 
Parson KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason| FIREARMS AND ARMOUR. By Julian 


and Andrew Lang. (Continued.) Corbett. 
Watt FLowERS. By the Rev. John 








Davip PEcR’s LOVE AFFAIR. By 





Vaughan. : 
A FakMER’s YEAR.—X. By H. Rider} Mary E. Mann. 

Haggard. f tite = 
TE BIRDS’ MATINS.—May. By|AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By 

Walter Herries Pollock. Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. net. 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON 
OF THE “SPECTATOR”: 
A Monograph. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. . 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders tor their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent 02 


application. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 

some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market ; and we have 

always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries. -THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S LIST. 
BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 


BEING STORIES OF LAND AND SEA. 
By Major W. P. DRURY, of the Royal Marines, “ Per Mare, Per Terram.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


«A humourist of rare quality, and a story-teller of infinite jest.”—TIMEs. 
«Satirical, droll, and pathetic by turns, each is full of lifelike touches, denoting keen observation and a faculty of expression which is 
used with dramatic effect.” —ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE. 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3/6.| BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3/6. 


“Captain W. P. Drury’s naval skits are getting as well known as Mr. Jacobs's sketches of the lower stratum of sea-folk.” 
j “ A kindred spirit with the author of ‘Soldiers Three.’ —TIMEs. —LITERATURE. 


4 BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3/6. 


ConTENTS :—(1) “Parted Brassrags”—(2) Terence of Trinity, War Correspondent—(3) The Home-Coming of the Strange Children 
—(4) Shinny Beggar, Second-Class Stoker—(5) Pringle’s Progress—(6) The Man at the Window—(7) Under the Hurricane Deck— 
(8) Lachrymx Christi—(9) The Deadly Nightshade—(10) Their Lordships’ Binoculars—(11) Joopiter Ploovius, Private—(12) The Cocoa 
Valve—(13) For the Credit of the Ship—(14) The Shadow of Death. 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3/6.| BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3/6. 


“Lively imagination and abundant humour.”—TRUTH. * Remarkably good.”—WoRLD, 











UNIFORM WITH “BEARERS OF THE BURDEN” HAVE APPEARED— 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacozs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 62 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacozs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE MESS DECK. By W. fF. Snrannoy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FROM CROMWELL TO WELLINGTON. 


TWELVE SOLDIERS. 
Epirep By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C., K.P., &c. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, pp. xii.-508, 10s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


CROMWELL. By Lieut.-Col. Cooper Kine, and the EpITtoR, ;;HEATHFIELD. By Licut.-Col. Avy, R.A. 
MARLBOROUGH. By the Hon. J. W. Forrescue, |ABERCROMBY. By Brevet Liout,-Col. A Counr. 





PETERBOROUGH. By Major F. E. Cooper, R.A. FLAKE. By Major E. S. May, R.H.A. 
WOLFE. By Gen. Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., G.C.B. BAIRD. By Capt. Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards, 
CLIVE. By Col. F. ADAM, Indian Staff Corps, and the Epiror. | MOORE. By Major C. B. Mayne, R.B 

COOTE. By Lieut.-Col. S. C. Pratt, R.A. WELLINGTON. By Major-Gen. F. Maurice, C.B., R.A. 


“In no book with which we are acquainted is so much military genius discussed with so much military knowledge.” —ACADEMY. 

“ A book which makes admirable and instructive reading, ‘s concise without painful effort, and should be rewarded by a place on the 
bookshelves of soldiers and civilians alike.’-—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The whole constitutes a great chapter in our military annals, presented in the most pleasing and perhaps the most effective of 
ways.”—DAILY NEWS. 

“The idea was an excellent one, and very ably has it been carried into effect.”—Mornine@ Post. 





NOW READY. 


FROM HOWARD TO NELSON. 


TWELVE SAILORS. 
Edited by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., &e. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HOWARD. By the EpiTor. | HAWKE. By Admiral Sir Epmunp R, Fremnrcit, K.C.B. 
DRAKE. By Vice-Admiral Sir FREDERICK G. D. BEDFORD, K.C.B.| BOSCA WEN. By Admiral Sir Epmunp R. Fixe MaNntue, K.C.B. 
BLAKE. By Captain Montacu Burrows, R.N., Chichele}] RODNEY. By Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamauton, G.C.B, 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford. HOWE. By Rear-Admiral T. StrurRGES JACKSON. 
ROOKE. By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. HOOD. By Admiral Sir R. Vestry HAmitton, G.C.B. 
ANSON. By Vice-Admiral ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM. ST. VINCENT. By Vice-Admiral Puinir H. Cotome. 
NELSON. By Vice-Admiral Puinip H. Cotome. 


OUR LADY OF THE GREEN: a Book of Ladies’ Golf. With Chapters by Isserrz Prarsoy, A. 
BENNET PASCOE, and others. Edited by LOUIE MACKERN and M. BOYS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d._ (Ready. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 


SOUTH COUNTRY TROUT STREAMS. By G. A. B. Duwar, Author of “The Book of the Dry 


Fly.” With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“This volume is the result of wide experience; {t {s both workmanlike and practical.” Sportsman. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


POEMS OF THOMAS CAREW. [Edited by Artrnur Vixcent. 18mo, 5s. net. 


“Distinguished by all the care and scholarship which have characterised the previous volumes of ‘The Muses’ Library.’”—Literature, 


JEROME CARDAN: a Biographical Study. By W. G. Waters. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Singularly interesting and curious.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“A most human picture, full of strong lights and shades.” —Literature. 
“The work is most thoroughly done, impressing the reader by its exactness and scholarship.” —Spectator. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT. Edited by the late Earn or SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, HEDLEY 


PEEK, and F.G. AFLALO. With 40 Full-page Photogravure Plates and Hundreds of Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 8vo, buckram, £1 10s. net per vol. 
The “Encyclopedia” is also kept in half-morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £2 2s. net per vol., and in full crashed Levant morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £3 3s. net per vol. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 





OXFORD CHURCH TEXT BOOKS 


General Editor, the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology at St. John’s, Oriel, and Queen's Colleges, Oxford. Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. each. 


A Comprehensive Series of Cheap and Scholarly Manuals dealing with the more important branches of Religious Knowledge. 
It is felt that there is a decided need for such manuals for the use of students of theology, candidates for Ordination, higher classes in Schools, and for Church 
Guilds. The Manuals will be written in full sympathy with definite Anglican doctrine, and thus, it is hoped, will meet a widely felt and expressed want. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS 
The Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, M.A., Rector of Winterbourne Bassett : 
formerly Principal of Pusey House, Oxford. (Published. 


GUTLINES OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


The Rev. C. F. BURNEY, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew at and Librarian of St. 


John’s College, Oxford, Denyer and Johnson Scholar, 1893. [in June. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
W C. ROBERTS, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, Denyer 
and Johnson Scholar, 1898. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
The Rev. W. C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow, Lecturer, and 
Librarian of Exeter College, Oxford. 


THE TEXT OF THE . 
NEW TESTAMENT [/”?7paration. 
The Rey. K. LAKF, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 


THE TEACHING OF ST. PAUL 
The Rev. Fh. W. M. O. DE LA HEY, M.A., Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY 
The Rev. L. RAGG, M.A., Warden of the Bishop's Hostel, 
Lincoln. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
The GENERAL EDITOR. 





[ Published. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 
The Rev. H. F. D. MACKAY, M.A., Pusey House, Oxford. 


MEDIZVAL CHURCH MISSIONS 


C. R. BEAZLEY, WA., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. ¢7” Preparation. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH TO 325 


The Rev. H.N. BATE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


A CHURCH HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
The Rey. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. [In July, ’ 
THE REFORMATION ) 
ON THE CONTINENT 
The Rev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., Keble College, Tutor of Non- 
Collegiate Students, Oxford. 


THE REFORMATION 

IN GREAT BRITAIN > [2 preparation, 

H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A.,, late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 


A COMPARATIVE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION 
The GENERAL EDITOR. ; 


THE PRAYER BOOK 
Tie Rev. J. H, MAUDE, M.A., Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer of Hertford 
College, Oxford. {In June. 
THE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Vol. I.—History and Explanation of Articles I.-VIII. [Just published. 
Vol. Il.—Explanation of Articles IX.-XXXIX. [In the press, 
The Rev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., Keble College, Oxford. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN 1 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
be if V. 8. S. COLES, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, 
xtord. 
A HISTORY OF THE RITES 

OF THE CHURCH 
The Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., Pusey House, Oxford. 

A MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION 

The Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., Warden of Radley College. 
HOLY COMMUNION ‘ 


The Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, M.A., Principal of Ely 
Theological College, and Hon. Canon of Ely Cathedral. 


THE FUTURE STATE 
The Rev. S. C. GAYFORD, M.A., Vice-Principal of Cuddes- 
don College. J 





1 In preparation, 








THIS CHURCH AND REALM: 


Some Difficulties of the Day Examined. 
By the Rey. C. E. BROOKE, M.A., Vicar of St. John the Divine, Kennington. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS.—Canonical Obedience and Church Courts—The Ornaments Rubric— 
The Eastward Position—Vestments—Incense—Reservation, [Just published, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 


Containing the Chief Things which a Christian ought to Know, 
Believe, and Do to his Soul’s Health. 
By the Rev. W. H. H. JERVOIS, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster 
Square. With a Preface by the Right Rev. C. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop of 
Fond-du-Lac. Second Edition, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE WAY OF HAPPINESS ; 


Or, The Art of being Happy and Making Others so. 


Translated and Adapted from the French by CATHERINE M. WELBY. 
With a Preface by W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE COURSE 
FROM THE GOAL. 
An Essay on Life, its Character, and Aspirations. 


By Lord NORTON. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 1s, 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS IN 

CHURCH’S PATH. THE 
Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse, Arranged in the 
Order of the Church’s Year, from Advent to All Saints’ Day. 
With Preface by the Rev. THOMAS B. DOVER, M.A., Vicar of Old Malden, 
Surrey. Small feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


RIVINGTONS EDITION. 
With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Plans. 
General Editor, the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each, 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS 
By the Rev. A. E, HILLARD, M.A. 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA 
By the Rey. W. SPURLING, M.A., Keble College, Oxford. [In preparation, 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES 
By the Rev. H. F, STEWART, M.A., Vice-Principal of Theological College, 
Salisbury. (Just published. 
THE BOOK OF RUTH AND THE FIRST BOOK 
OF SAMUEL 
By the Rev. P. W. H. KETTLEWELL, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton 
College. [ Published, 
THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL 
By the Rev. LONSDALE ,RAGG, M.A., Warden of the Bishop's Hostel, 
Lincoln. (Published. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS \ 
By the Rev. W. 0. BURROWS, M.A., Principal of the 
Clergy School, Leeds. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS Published. 
By the Rev. W. O. BURROWS, M.A. 


THE BOOK OF AMOS 
By the Rev. W. 0. BURROWS, M.A. 


THE BOOKS OF EZRA, ESTHER, NEHEMIAH, 
AND DANIEL I.-VI. In1 vol. 
By the Rey. P. W. H. KETTLEWELL, M.A. 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 
3y the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. 


[In preparation. 
ST. MARK’S GOSPEL 
By the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. 


I~ ed, 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL | 
By the Rey. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. J 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
By 0. H. SPENCE, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College. (In preparations 


Un preparation, 
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